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Events of the Geek. 


Tue chief feature of the activities of this week has 
been the movement of the two Russian wings. Nothing 
of much importance has happened in the centre. The 
fall of Brest-Litovsk proved to be a barren triumph, 
for the Russians had evacuated it in good time, leaving 
only a small rear-guard. In the North, von Hindenburg 
has begun, after a long pause, to make a menacing 
advance. He has reached the Lower Niemen at 
Friedrichstadt, and is fighting for the bridge-head. If 
this position on the river and the railway is taken, it 
may be easy to capture both Riga below it and Dvinsk 
above it. The fortress of Grodno is evidently on the point 
of being taken. The fall first of Kovno and then of Olita, 
has allowed von Eichhorn to advance almost to Vilna, but 
here the Russians have embarked on an enterprising local 
counter-offensive with some success. This may be the 
beginning of a big battle for Vilna. The other wing, 
meanwhile, is moving in Galicia. Immobile for nearly 
two months, while the line was straightened out, this 
advanced right is now moving forward, first to complete 
the recovery of the remaining corner of Galicia, and 
then to prepare the advance on Kieff. The Austrians 
have taken the fortress of Luck, and are on the whole 
advancing steadily; but the resistance of the Russians 
is stubborn and enterprising, and they claim in this field 
the capture of 7,000 Austrian and German prisoners. 
The Austrian regiments seem now to be stiffened by 
German subalterns and sergeants, so that their surrender 
involves the loss of valuable German elements, 
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Some news is now available as to the strenuous 
efforts which the Russians are making under General 
Polivanoff to reorganize their resistance. He claims to 
have raised the output of shells by 200 per cent. in eight 
weeks, and in this work the main responsibility falls on 
the committee of the Duma, and its local aids. Japan has 
also agreed to put her whole manufacturing resources at 
the disposal of Russia, and both arsenals and private 
works are now producing munitions at high pressure. 
Men have to be replaced, and a new army of two million 
men, composed of the youths of the 1917 class and men 
of thirty-seven and thirty-eight years of age is now in 
training, but is not expected to be ready for service before 
next spring. There have been some changes in the 
command, of which the most important is the return 
of the brilliant strategist General Ruszky, the victor of 
Lemberg, to the command of the northern group of 
armies. A new chief of the Generalissimo’s staff has been 
found in General Alexeieff, promoted from General 
Ivanoff’s staff. For the moment, the chief hope of the 
Russians seems to turn on a big battle which they are 
said to intend to risk for the defence of Vilna. 


* ” 7 


Wuart the plans of the Germans may be in Russia 
is still a matter of speculation. There is no sign of any 
slackening in their effort, and it looks as though they 
intended to make the most of what remains of the good 
weather for their Eastern campaign. They evidently do 
not intend to open an offensive in the West or against 
Italy, though they may attempt to hack a road through 
Serbia to Turkey. How far do they intend to venture 
into Russia? A staff communication in the wireless news 
states that they are still aiming at ambitious captures of 
the Russian Armies,—at something more than the 
thousands captured so far from day to day. An advance 
upon Kieff in the south seems probable, and some 
German optimists even talk of Odessa. The attempt on 
Petrograd might just be feasible if the command of the 
Baltic could be won. For the present, the immediate 
objectives are Riga, Vilna, and Kieff. The bounds of 
Poland have been passed, and though Lithuania and 
Little Russia are not sentimentally a part of the Great 
Russian homeland, the danger to them matters more 
than the loss of Poland. 


* * * 


In spite of the meagreness of the political news from 
Russia, enough is known to allow us to guess that we are 
witnessing the first stages of an immense transformation. 
The Duma and the people understand that the reverses 
in Galicia and Poland are due to no fault of their armies, 
and still less to want of numbers, but solely to the normal 
deficiency of the Russian bureaucratic administration. 
Echoes still reach us of the recent Duma debates, and 
we find M. Efremov, a Moderate (‘‘ Progressist ’’) Liberal 
declaring for ‘‘ a change of the whole régime.’’ No less 
outspoken was the chief of the Octobrists, M. Savitch. 
He reviewed the moral of the Crimean, Turkish, Japanese 
wars and the present war, and found it in a general want 
of preparation, which proves “‘ the bad selection of all 
our rulers,”’ 
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Tue definite move for a sweeping change has, 
however, come from outside the Duma. A congress 
met in Moscow on Sunday, which represented all the 
municipalities, all the financial and commercial organiza- 
tions, and all the political parties of the metropolitan 
province. It passed a resolution calling for the formation 
of a cabinet of national defence, made up of “ all the most 
able politicians who enjoy the confidence of the country.”’ 
This seems to mean a Parliamentary Ministry. Another 
plan which the present Cabinet is discussing is the 
admission into its ranks of a number of members of the 
Duma and the Council of the Empire, but without port- 
folios. Even this latter scheme would make a broad 
breach in the bureaucratic system. Another suggestion 
is that M. Rodzianko, the Speaker of the Duma, should 
be made Premier. The Russian people is resolved to win, 
and seems to be prepared to sweep aside the internal 
obstacles to success. 


* * * 


Ficutixc was resumed in the Gallipoli peninsula on 
Friday and Saturday last, with some measure of success. 
The effort was made (as all future efforts for some time 
are likely to be) on the new northern front inland from 
Suvla Bay. Some ships joined in the artillery prepara- 
tion, and an advance was made to important positions 
which dominate the Bijuk Anafarta Valley. Not only 
was ground won, but large captures were made of rifles, 
bombs, and machine-guns. Good as this news is, we are 
afraid it means that in this region, as before Krithia, 
nothing is possible but a yard-by-yard advance. Our 
submarines are still active in the inner waters, and the 
sinking of four transports is reported this week. The 
week on the Western front has been one of almost com- 
plete inaction, save for a heavy and continuous French 
bombardment along the whole line, nor is there anything 
of importance to chronicle from the Italian theatre. In 
the Caucasus the Russians have achieved some notable 
successes. 

* + * 


THERE is no fresh news from the Balkans, but it is 
now certain that Bulgaria, after concluding an arrange- 
ment with Turkey over the Adrianople-Dedeagatch 
railway, has deferred her signature of it. We are again 
assured that, in any case, it involves no political obliga- 
tion, though it is hard to understand why Turkey should 
give away a railway, save for some political advantage, 
which must be at the least Bulgaria’s neutrality. The 
reason of the delay is that Bulgaria is awaiting the result 
of the steps taken by the Entente in Belgrade and Athens. 
That. Serbia is willing to make concessions is certain, but 
it remains to be seen whether she has agreed to the pro- 
posal of the Entente in its entirety. It is stated on good 
authority that the Entente, by way of giving Bulgaria 
“guarantees ’’ that the concessions from the other 
Balkan States would be honestly made, was willing to 
occupy Macedonia and hold it for Bulgaria as a pledge. 


* * . 


Tue tide still runs heavily against conscription. 
Most of the important trade unions have definitely 
ranged themselves against it, and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress has drafted a strong 
resolution protesting against the “ sinister ’’ efforts of a 
section of the press to “foist conscription’’ on the 
country, and thus to divide the nation, and declaring 
their belief in the complete adequacy of the voluntary 
system to supply all the men necessary for the winning 
of the war. Almost of equal importance has been the 
admission by “The Times” of hostile correspondents. 





They include Lord Cromer and Professor Dicey, both of 
whom appeal for an end of the conscriptionist campaign. 
“The Times’’ itself goes some way to meet this appeal 
by diverting its attack to the size of the Cabinet; by 
affecting to agree with the Trade Union Congress; by 
calling for the cessation of personal attacks (such, 
presumably, as its own assaultson Lord Kitchener and the 
Prime Minister) and by hinting that there is a chance 
of discovering a “ margin’’ between conscription and 
voluntaryism. But whether the ‘‘ Times ’”’ says ‘‘ Yea ”’ 
or ‘‘ Nay,’”’ the Conscriptionists will not break through 
trenches lined by three million trade unionists. 
* * . 

WE had no space to deal last week with Mr. Amery’s 
plea in the “ Times ”’ for conscription—the only argument 
which attempts to put the case for service on a statistical 
basis. Its political value may be judged by the suggestion 
that the Nationalist leaders will yield to the conscrip- 
tionist case because unless they do they will violate the 
“essential principles’’ of the Home Rule Act. Of no 
greater substance is Mr. Amery’s statement of the 
untapped resources of men to which conscriptionists 
might resort without damaging the manufacture of 
munitions or our necessary industrial output. In order to 
get his figure of 2,685,000 men of military age, he 
arbitrarily stretches the age limit from thirty-eight or 
forty (the present limits of recruiting), to forty-five; 
while, in the group from which he would take most, he 
actually proposes to take seventy-five per cent. of males of 
military age, leaving only twenty-five per cent. to cover 
both the physically defective and indispensable workers. 
Is it not obvious that nothing like three-quarters of the 
men between eighteen and forty-five are physically fit? 
It is doubtful whether two-thirds of such workers are 
physically fit, to say nothing of well over three-fourths. 
Is there, indeed, reason to suppose that Mr. Amery’s 
figures have any touch of reality, or that any Government 
department would accept them, or anything approaching 
tothem? We think not. 

-  # * . 

Ir looks as though there has been a sharp struggle 
in the inner world of official Germany between the 
Tirpitz school and the diplomatists over the submarine 
campaign. The diplomatists have won, and (it may be 
a mere coincidence) the Grand-Admiral is said to be ill. 
The result is that an intimation has been officially con- 
veyed to Washington that some regard will be paid in 
future to the lives of passengers. The text of the brief note 
which makes this surrender introduces a tremendous 
qualification. The obligation not to sink a ship without 
warning (provided she does not try to escape or resist) is 
admitted, but only as regards “‘liners.’’ This policy, it 
is added, was adopted even before the ‘‘ Arabic”’ 
incident. With this the Germans evidently expect that 
America will be satisfied, and the question of the 
satisfaction due for the loss of life in the two sunk liners 
is left over for leisurely discussion. 

* * * 

THe wording of Count Bernstorff’s Note does not 
apply to tramps, or to any less aristocratic craft than 
the ocean liners. On the other hand, Mr. Lansing, in 
a communication to the Press, quotes the promise in a 
rather more definite and satisfactory form. Germany, he 
says, has agreed “to warn, visit, and search enemy 
merchantmen before attacking them.’’ Which version 
really represents the German undertaking is not clear, 
but one fears that Mr. Lansing has been much too sanguine. 
To make this class distinction between ships would be at 
least as repugnant to American ideas as tooui own. It 
suggests humanity for first-class passengers and a short 
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shrift for the meresailor. While Dr. Wilson has contended 
for the right of American passengers to travel in safety, 
he has also, and quite as definitely, taken the broader 
ground of contending for the general obligation of visit 
and search. America has a special right to safeguard 
the lives of her own citizens, but she has also the right 
of every mercantile Power to claim that the law of the 
sea is not degraded and defied by any belligerent. This 
concession eases the tension, but it is very far from 
settling the question of international right. The motives 
behind it were probably mixed. On the one hand the 
submarine campaign has been a failure, and has cost 
Germany dear in these valuable craft. On the other 
hand, German diplomacy is anxious to stand well with 
Dr. Wilson, so as to obtain his mediation for an early 
peace. 
* * * 

Two diplomatic documents of great importance have 
seen the light during the week. The first is Sir Edward 
Grey’s reply to the official German disclosures in the 
“North German Gazette” of the Haldane-Grey 
negotiations of 1912. This document shows clearly the 
divergent character of the two countries’. aims. The 
negotiations were proposed by the Kaiser to the Cabinet, 
and when they were opened, Germany met Lord Haldane 
with a formula (which was only modified in form) 
binding each party to act in “ benevolent neutrality ’’ to 
the other in any war with one or more Powers in which 
it could not be said to be the aggressor, and to exchange 
views in order to prevent a conflict. But this duty of 
neutrality was not to apply so far as to be irreconcilable 
with existing agreements, while the making of new agree- 
ments in defeat of it was forbidden. Thus the door was 
open for Germany, which had an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Austria and Italy, and was shut to 
England, which had no such agreements with the 


Entente. 
* * ¥* 


EncGianp’s alternative was to propose a series of 
formule which gave Germany the substance of what 
she asked, and declared that aggression did not and 
could not form part of any treaty, understanding, or 
combination to which England belonged. England, in 
a word, was ready to bind herself strongly to a pacific and 
even, if necessary and right, a pro-German policy. 
Further, she offered territorial arrangements, including 
support for the Bagdad railway, and various African 
concessions in Angola and elsewhere, provided Portugal 
was willing. Germany, however, harked back to her 
neutrality formula, shortened but unchanged in 
substance, and refused any naval modification for a 
smaller price. The parties, we believe, remained friendly 
in tone (the German Chancellor lamenting to Lord 
Haldane the grasping attitude of the Tirpitz school), 
and, so far as England was concerned, 1 policy. We 
gave Germany a free hand in Asia Minor, and tendered 
her at least a “‘ benevolent neutrality ’’ in the Near East. 
This, apparently, was her ground for thinking that she 
had won us over in 1914. 

* - * 


Tue Belgian Grey Book contains a number of 
revelations of which Baron Beyens, Belgium’s very able 
Minister in Berlin, is the source. Writing on July 26th, 
1914, he insisted that the German General Staff 
regarded war as inevitable and near, and expected success 
on account of Germany’s superiority in heavy guns, and 
of the unpreparedness of Russia. He declared that a 
complete understanding existed between Berlin and 
Vienna, and reported Italy’s instant appreciation 
of the fact that Austria’s Note to Serbia made 





war immediate and inevitable. He said that on 
August 2nd the Foreign Secretary and under- 
Secretary in vain asked that the order for German 
mobilization should be postponed; recorded a German 
attempt to secure the partition of the Congo on the 
ground that small States were disappearing; and 
described a dramatic conversation with the German 
Foreign Secretary, who announced with “ pain” 
Germany’s intention to violate Belgian neutrality, and 
asked to be allowed to occupy Liége. The request was 
refused, and Herr von Jagow admitted that no other 
answer was possible. The two documents together furnish 
vital evidence of Germany’s felonious designs on 
European liberties and peace. 
- + . 

Tue second and, we hope, the final settlement of the 
Welsh coal crisis has been effected, not without a brief 
but deplorable strike. Probably the trouble was due to 
misunderstanding; to the extreme haste with which 
these war agreements are drawn up; to the men’s distrust 
of their masters’ powers of absorbing war profits, and 
forgetting to share them with their employees; and to 
the complexity of the coal trade. We do not believe that 
a single strike would have occurred if the Government 
had taken over the mines when the question of the coal 
supply became critical. As for the last: phases of the 
dispute, we certainly thought that the original award 
was intended to extend beyond the actual close of the 
war, and to include auxiliary workers, such as engine- 
men and banksmen. The last point seems to have been 
chiefly in debate, and the owners finally agreed to extend 
the “ bonus turn ”’ (7.¢., six days’ pay for five days’ work) 
to the excluded workers. 

* . * 

Tue Cabinet have rejected the main proposal of 
Lord Milner’s Committee on our food supplies. This 
was to stimulate the home production of wheat by offering 
the farmers a guaranteed price of 45s a quarter, running 
for four years. When the Committee was appointed, 
there was reason to suppose that there would be a serious 
shortage of the British and of the world harvests. But 
high prices have in themselves done the work of subsidies. 
Since 1913, we have added 500,000 acres of wheat to the 
area of cultivation—an addition of 30 per cent.—and 
the world promises a bumper harvest. So the plan falls 
to the ground. 

7 . + 

Aw effective letter from Mr. Balfour explains why 
our official news of German air raids is intentionally vague 
and meagre. An English and a German report are set 
out in parallel columns, and from this it appears that the 
Germans, while suppressing the fact that a Zeppelin 
was first injured and afterwards destroyed, claimed to 
have damaged our warships and docks in the Thames, 
which apparently they did not approach. Why help 
their future operations by telling them exactly where 
they had got to? The fact seems to be that navigation 
in the air, especially in the night, is subject to wide and 
surprising error, apart from the fact that the aim of the 
airman is always chancy. We may add to Mr. Balfour’s 
instance a recent case in which the French claim to have 
dropped bombs on a certain town in Baden, whereas the 
Germans stated that they fell on another town miles 
aviay. Has this method of warfare at all justified itself 
on either side? Mr. Balfour concluded by stating that 
only once has any damage been inflicted in England of 
the smallest military importance by these air raids, while 
the civilian casualties number 89 killed and 220 injured. 


* ~ 7 


[Our next issue will eontain another of Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee’s series of articles on “The New Europe.’’| 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE REAL PROBLEM OF WAR. 


To those who try to bring large considerations to the 
problem of this tremendous war, the outlook on its pro- 
gress is almost as bewildering to-day as it was a year ago. 
The German cavalry patrols were then within sight of 
the outer defences of Paris. To-day they have been con- 
tinuously advancing for over four months, and they have 
begun to soliloquise aloud on the relative advantages of 
a march upon Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev, or on all three 
together. A year ago to-day the causes of our depression 
were exactly the same—the indeterminateness of the 
situation, the impossibility of visualizing the future. It 
is not that anyone doubted then the final issue, or doubts 
It is simply the terror of suspense and of the 

And no one at this moment can completely 
But it should tend to 
reassure us that at the moment of last year when our 


it now. 
unknown. 
banish or alleviate that terror. 


thoughts were blackest, the French Commander-in-Chief 
had for nearly a week taken an accurate measure of the 
situation, and was merely biding his time to get the 
The best 
we can do at such moments as these is to set down the 


maximum advantage from his counter-stroke. 


facts of the situation and to establish our hopes upon 
fundamentals. 

At this moment the Germanic armies are beginning 
to enter Russian as distinguished from Russian-Polish 
territory. They are not yet in complete possession of 
the line from which Napoleon.launched his invasion in 
1812, some ten weeks earlier in the season. They have 
not yet driven the Russians completely out of Galicia. 
They are in contact with the main or rearguard Russian 
armies from a point to the west of Riga to the Roumanian 
frontier. The line has a pronounced though broad salient 
towards Dwinsk, curves westward about Grodno and the 
south-eastern bend of the Niemen, and curves eastward 
again in the direction of Brest. The Germans are striving 
to force the Dwina at Friedrichstadt to ease the northern 
salient. 
essentials are described by the German wireless of 


These are the accidentals of the position. Its 
Tuesday's date. “ The victorious German armies are 
now cutting the fleeing Russian forces into three 
sections, and hope thereby to surround smaller units.’’ 
Such a pronouncement might suggest an epitaph on the 
whole scheme of Russian defence. But its precise 
meaning is a little difficult to find. Any general on any 
front against any odds, and at any juncture, might say 
that he is “ now cutting ’’ his enemy’s line inio several 
parts and hopes to surreund one or other of the parts. 
A line is either cut or it is not cut. If it is cut the enemy 
is already on the flanks and in the rear of two adjacent 
sections. If the German communiqué meant that, 
presumably it would have said so. While the line is not 
cut it is “‘ being ’’ cut wherever a force is attacking with 
any real probability of breaking through; but the phrase 
“ now cutting ’’ has no strict meaning at all. It is merely 
an earnest of a desire. When the next sentence of the 
communiqué proceeds to say that “the Russians are 
still masters of the retreat,’’ it is legitimate to infer that 








the bewilderment is not wholly ours. How can a general 
say he is cutting a line which has full mastery over its 
Indeed, the 
whole tenor of this document, cunningly worded for 


movements and is at liberty to retreat? 


civilian consumption, shows that any bewilderment we 
may feel is at least paralleled by that of the Germans. 
It says the Russians are abandoning “ everything save 
men.’’ Does this mean the empty shells of Przemysl, 
Warsaw, and Brest, or something more? If it meant 
that the Russians are throwing away their rifles and 
abandoning they could hardly be 


described as “ masters of the retreat,’’ and Germany 


machine-guns, 


would no doubt have published imposing lists of her 
captures of such material. 

The legitimate inference from the communiqué is 
that the Russians have the situation fairly in hand. This 
could hardly have been put better than in the words 
They 
are masters, that is to say, of their future; and surely 


—-‘‘ The Russians are still masters of the retreat.’’ 


this requires no further proof than the stand along the 
Dwina. And in saying this we are virtually saying that 
so far the Germans have not compassed their strategic 
object, the defeat of the Russian armies. Major Moraht 
says he does not know whether they “shall manage ’”’ 
to secure a decision. The immediate object of the 
Germans is, as ever, to bring the Russians to battle, and 
then, having brought them to battle, to defeat them. 
The Russian object is not to give battle while they are 
weaker in effective force. It is clear, then, that the 
Germans are still at a loss, and the Russians are still 
unbeaten. It is not weakness of strategy to evade joining 
battle. 
Grand Duke for a scheme of strategy and tactics whose 


The highest calls have been made upon the 


object is to escape giving battle against vastly superior 
effective force. It is certainly the breakdown of strategy 
and tactics to fail to hold an enemy who is always before 
you and yet never stands while you deliver the knock- 
out blow. Whatever the future may hold, the balance 
at present exhibits on the German side some fortresses, 
though dismantled, some positions, many prisoners. On 
the Russian side there is the cession of these fortresses 
and positions, a much smaller number of prisoners 
(though a significant number relative to the final 
resources of the enemy), and the evasion of a decisive 
battle at a disadvantage. From a military point of view, 
territory does not greatly matter. 

Now turn to the future. Major Moraht insists that 
the Germans, though they may go to Petrograd or 
Moscow will not repeat the “foolish policy’ or “mad 


, 


pride” of Napoleon. The German communiqué adds 
‘“ Odessa.’’ From these various hints, we may gather that 
the Germans intend to goon. Their nearest objective will 
then be Petrograd, their farthest Moscow, their most 
useful, probably, Odessa. 
great gamble. Whatever the estimates of German losses 


Each of these adventures is a 


we admit, there is no evading the fact that they have 
had, as Major Moraht puts it, “ tremendous losses.’’ It 
is equally inevitable that every mile of advance will be 
paid for in further losses. The German Staff at this 
moment are faced by the necessity of balancing the 
probable advantages of taking one or all of these cities 
against the certain loss of a number of troops, not only by 
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warfare, but also by the necessity of guarding communica- 
tions. Their decision will be one of the most momentous 
in history. If they decide to attempt to take the capital, 
they know that, over and above the forces which now suc- 
cessfully resist their advance, they will have, sooner or 
later, to come to grips with another army, commanded by 
Ruszky, one of the finest strategists and tacticians in the 
world. They must know also that unless they sweep the 
whole of the Reval district, their advance will be perilous. 
To relieve it they may try to come to a decision with the 
Baltic Fleet. But it is doubtful whether, after recent 
events, they will have much appetite for such an adven- 
ture. Moscow, with an unbeaten Petrograd army, is not 
a seductive bait. Odessa would mean a long flank offered 
equally unbeaten enemy. Which of these 
captures would be vital? It is difficult to see how any 
or all would be decisive ; and, of course, they have first to 
be taken. While the Grand Duke can keep formidable 
armies in the field, he is able to exact a price for any 
advance. The farther the Germanic armies go, the 
smaller they must become, and the greater will be the 
tasks before them. 

Koutouzow, in face of a similar invasion, spoke of 
his best men as “time and patience.’’ He omitted 
another and a greater auxiliary—the unconquerable 
Russian spirit. 


to an 


However we may complicate the problem 
of war by discipline, by equipment, by military skill, it 
is finally a conflict of spirits. Unless the disproportion 
of discipline, equipment, and skill is enormous, fighting 
quality in the end will prevail. There can be no longer 
a doubt that, man for man, the Russians are superior to 
their enemy. Men standing almost unarmed against the 
terrible bombardments in Galicia did not need the aid 
of the martial music which inspirited the German ranks 
battered Russian units in 
Galicia, reduced to one-tenth their fighting strength, 


remained cheerful and confident, as they remain to-day. 


at Kovno. Torn and 


That the Russian spirit is glowing with a steadier fire 


In the 
heart of the Russian people there lies an affection 


no observer of the political situation can doubt. 


peculiarly reserved for the soil from which they spring, 
and powerfully awakened when that soil is in an enemy’s 
The history of 1812 is full of the evidences of 
this primitive passion. 


hands. 
Under its stimulus the Russian 
will abandon the places in which his affections have taken 
root with apparent impassivity; but with an ever- 
growing determination to exact a reckoning for it. This 
was the force which in the campaign of 1812 drove 
Koutouzow to attack the retreating French, when he felt 
and knew that they must perish without his aid. The 
same spirit is in the ascendant in the Russia of to-day. 
Recruits in huge numbers are being drilled behind the 
lines ; munitions are being accumulated ; and the German 
invasion meets the intangible, elusive, unconquerable 
thing it has challenged. Its moral power extends far 
beyond the region of the Russian plains; and it will 
prove, in fact, the decisive factor in the war. 





THE PREMEDITATED WAR. 


“The Minister for Foreign Affairs, pressed by me, 
acknowledged that we could not have answered the 





German demand [that Belgium should withdraw her 
opposition to the German advance] otherwise than we had 
done, and that he understood our reply. He repeated 
on several occasions his grief at things having come to 
such a pass. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘a question of life or 
death for Germany.’ 

“T replied that a people, like an individual, could 
not live without honor.” —The Belgian Grey-Book. 


Ir we would look forward to the conclusion of this war, 
it is necessary also that we should look back to its begin- 
nings, in order that we may see what caused it, and how 
that cause can be removed from the future path of 
civilization. In the main, the case of the Allies is that 
military Germany prepared the war, and counted on it 
to establish a European supremacy. Her answer is 
that war was forced on her, and that she has waged it in 
self-defence. Which account is true? Is it conceivable 
that the Power which declared itself “ forced ’’ to invade 
Belgium, “forced” to tear up the Treaty of 1839, 
“forced” to crush her spirit by “ frightfulness,”’ 
“ forced” to sink great passenger ships at sight, entered 
on the war in any other spirit than that of the savage 
egotism with which she has waged it? It is just conceiv- 
able, if most unlikely. Let us therefore re-examine the 
German contention in the light of the Belgian Grey- 
Book and Sir Edward Grey’s reply to the German dis- 
closures as to the negotiations of 1912. They contain 
the final clue to two important threads of policy, which 
already stand partly revealed. They show, first, what 
Germany wanted of England; and, secondly, what she 
wanted of Belgium. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more disquieting than 
these revelations of the motives of German policy and 
the character of the State that stood behind them. For 
they seem to show that the more pacific Chancellor, 
who did not conceal his chagrin at the failure of the 
Haldane negotiations, was equally with the military 
section a party to a scheme of preparation for war. 
We may assume that Germany wished to improve the 
terms on which she stood with England in 1912. The 
question still arises—at what kind of an improvement did 
she aim, and with what purpose? Did she seek peace 
with us as the opening of a general European settlement, 
or did she merely want us to stand aside from the path 
of her legions as they swept down on France and Russia? 
Was she not even then calculating the length of her 
spring of two years later, and endeavoring to cut down to 
the lowest possible point the combination of resisting 
forces? In other words, was she not endeavoring to 
secure in advance the neutrality of the Power whose 
strength at sea must in the end render nugatory her 
unquestioned and growing superiority on land? 

The answers to these questions largely appear in the 
White Paper which records the diplomatic history 
of July, 1914. Germany then showed no anxiety, 
and made no effort, for European peace. But she 
exhibited much concern, and tendered more than one 
specious coin of diplomacy, to secure our neutrality in 
the war that her treatment of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia had made inevitable. The same double 


attitude appears in Sir Edward Grey’s simple narrative 
of the admitted course of the Haldane negotiations and 
their sequel in the 


Metternich-Grey conversations. 
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That episode in the history of the two nations originated 
in Berlin, and at the Kaiser’s expressed wish. In form 
it began and ended in the German attempt to secure 
what Count Metternich finally described as a “ guarantee 
of absolute neutrality.’’ Why did it fail? Because the 
aims of the two parties were incompatible. We 
wanted an Anglo-German détente ; but we wanted also 
a serious material contribution from the German navy- 
builders, and a second contribution from the German 
Imperialists. Germany, on her part, would not pay 
the price in a stoppage or a serious pause in the race 
in naval armaments, and she made it clear that her 
real design was not to attain peace for Europe, but 
to make safer for herself. While she 
assented to a slight retardation of the tempo of her 
Dreadnought programme, she maintained the Novelle, 
or new Fleet Law, which told its own tale of 
an immense and continuous development of her 
navy in all its branches and their auxiliaries. 

But the true revelation, as we read these docu- 
ments in the light of the war, is of the 
German endeavor to break through the thin crust of the 
Entente and reestablish our old isolation, with a definite 
bias to the Teutonic Power. With this object, Germany 
proposed for us a mutual bond of ‘“‘ benevolent 
neutrality,” in case we or she became “entangled” in a 
war of a non-aggressive character. But she provided for 
herself a means of escape which did not happen to be 
open to us. “ The duty of neutrality’ was to cease so 
far as it was irreconcilable with “ existing agreements,”’ 
and under Article 5 of the Bethmann-Hollweg Conven- 
tion the contracting parties were not allowed to 
enter into any new agreement incompatible with 
the engagement of neutrality. 
with which the door thus 
at Germany's will, while it remained 
England. 
was hers, 


war 


Observe the ease 
constructed opened 
closed for 
The contingency for which she provided 
not ours. We were never likely to get 
“entangled’’ in a European 
herself, for strife with Austria or Italy was out of the 
question. And, in the event of strife between the 
Entente and the Alliance, we could plead no existing 


war with anybody but 


agreement as an excuse for a failure to maintain our 
pledge of neutrality, and we were forbidden to contract 
a new one. Germany had such an agreement, and when 
the time came, could thus allege her paramount duty of 
fulfilling it, while she divested her action of all aggressive 
This is what actually happened in 1914. She 
then sheltered herself behind Austria, and pointed to 
Russia as the aggressor. Is it conceivable that she would 
not have pleaded such a case for herself in 1914, in the 


character. 


same breath in which she called on us to respect our 
engagement of 1912? It is true that she slightly reduced 
her formula to the briefer Metternich version of an 
English pledge of neutrality in case of war being 


“forced’’ on Germany. But in substance it remained 


the same. We were to tie our hands, irrespective of 
our view of the real cause of the war, of the 
course of the fighting, and of the manner in 
which its development might affect the interests 


of our world-wide dominions. 


France might be 


mised, our coasts approached or menaced ; but the letter 
of the bond would hold. If Germany wanted peace with 
England, she could have had it under our counter-formula 
of abstinence from all aggressive action or combination, 
coupled with liberal concessions to her African appetites. 
The mere tender of such a peace showed that we were in 
no way slave-bound to the Entente. We tried then, as 
we tried later, to form a bridge between the two great 
We did more than offer such 
a relationship. We gave a friendly hand in the Balkan 
controversy and friendly assistance for Germany’s mighty 
But this was not 
enough for her grasping spirit. What she really required 
from us was either a miraculous selfishness, 
miraculous cowardice, or a miraculous faithlessness. 

In spite of her failure in 1912, it was upon this last 
treachery that she counted when she decided (as she, of 
course, decided long before the war) to crush down the 
Belgian obstacle to her easiest road into France. 
Probably she interpreted our growing friendliness as a 
sign not so much of our passion for European peace as 
of our coldness to the Entente. At all events when she 
determined that Belgium was to provide her a pathway, 
she also reckoned that England—a friendly though an 


European combinations. 


railway adventure in Asia Minor. 


or a 


unpledged England—would negative Belgium’s opposi- 
tion by withdrawing her ancient guardianship. Under 
the German formula of 1912, we should have been duly 
called on to withdraw it, and on our refusal confronted 
with our pledge to observe neutrality in a war “ forced 
on’’ Germany by Russian aggression. But even without 
that formula, the German reliance on our lower self- 
interest was absolute. Nothing warned her that Europe 
contained any bar to her wolf-pack morality. Four 
months before the outbreak of war, she had endeavored 
to seduce France into a partition of the Belgian 
Congo, on the ground that only the Great Powers were 
“in a condition to colonize.’”” When Herr von Jagow 
announced the coming invasion of Belgium as “ the most 
painful decision’’ in his career, he appears to have 
thought it possible to buy off the Belgian resistance and 
to have in no way calculated on British intervention. 
The immorality of such a course has never been hinted at 
by any German statesman without a covering appeal to 
the gross necessities of physical force. It is tragedy 
enough that a hundred years should have rolled over 
Europe only to witness a second devastating incarnation 
of this spirit. But if these oppressions spring from the 
heart of men, and express themselves in State tyrannies 
of terrifying power, so does the answering genius of 
opposition and obstruction. That hes largely in our 
hands: in 1915 as in 1815. The premeditated piracy of 
1912 was executed in 1914. But it will never be 
established and endorsed. No successful war can ratify 
it ; no ensuing treaty give it sanctity. Either it perishes 
or the thing we call Europe. 





THROUGH MACEDONIA TO THE 
DARDANELLES. 


THE universal war began in the Balkans, and in the 
Balkans lies in all probability the clue to its settlement. 





crushed, Belgium overrun, our Eastern power compro- 


It may seem to be no great matter to put an end to 
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Turkish resistance. Turkey is the weakest member of the 
alliance opposed to us, and so far she has been a charge 
and an anxiety to the senior partners. She proved unable 
to take the offensive effectively, either against Russia 
in the Caucasus or against us in Egypt. The one service 
which she has rendered has been passive. She has held 
the Straits closed, so that the munitions which Russia 
lacked were withheld from her, first of all during the 
spring, when her offensive across the Carpathians was on 
the point of success, and then throughout the summer, 
while her gallant but half-armed forces retired before the 
well-found German phalanx. In the military sense it is 
all-important to win the sea-road to Odessa, and there are 
two reasons why the task must be promptly achieved. In 
the first place, it is imperative to reach the port of Odessa 
before winter again closes the ice-bound waters of 
Archangel. In the second place, unless the defences of 
Gallipoli can be carried before the autumn gales set in, 
a fresh and serious difficulty, that of transport and 
supply, will have been added to a formidable military 
undertaking. In a political sense it is no less 
important to break the Turco-German connection. The 
main object for which the saner German Imperialists are 
fighting is the Empire of the East. The picking up of 
scattered colonies is only a secondary aim, and the 
annexation of Belgium is the dream of the extremists. 
The goal of the main official body is to win that political 
and military predominance in Turkey from which a sort 
of economic monopoly might follow. 

It is common ground to us all that Bulgaria holds 
the key to the position. Merely by permitting the 
passage of munitions and reinforcements to Turkey, she 
might render the peninsula of Gallipoli practically 
impregnable. By marching down on the Chataldja lines 
she would, on the other hand, bring Turkey’s resistance 
to a prompt collapse. We need not dwell on the earlier 
and half-hearted efforts which were made to bring her 
in. The last approach has evidently been conducted on 
much more promising lines. The initiative was taken 
by the Western Powers. The responsibility for making 
concessions was no longer thrown on Serbia. The wishes 
of her allies were communicated to her, and she 
was asked to comply. The Entente, so far as 
we can gather, has made no attempt to limit the 
reasonable claims of Bulgaria. It has offered all the 
‘* undisputed ’’ region of Macedonia, including, of course, 
Monastir—the region which Serbia herself in the Treaty 
of 1912 acknowledged as indisputably Bulgarian, and 
on which in that document she renounced all claims. It 
has further undertaken to facilitate the acquisition of 
Kavalla and its hinterland by Bulgaria, while Thrace, 
to the Enos-Midia line, would, of course, fall once more 
to the army which won it so gallantly in the late war. 
There remained an awkward point to settle. Bulgaria, 
with her dismal memory of the tearing up, in 1913, of 
no fewer than three treaties, which seemed to secure her 
conquests then, asked, very naturally, for “ guarantees.’’ 
If she were to enter the Allied ranks and face the inevit- 
able slaughter and exhaustion of her third war in four 
years, what security had she that neighbors, who 
showed little regard for “scraps of paper ’’ then, would 
be more scrupulous to-morrow! It was a perfectly fair 








question, and we hope it is true that the Entente has 
given the answer which well-informed authorities re- 
port. It is said that the Entente has offered to occupy 
Macedonia with its own garrisons, and so to hold it in 
pledge for Bulgaria. If thatoffer has been made, nothing 
now is lacking but the consent of Serbia and Greece. 
Serbia has already consented in principle, and we trust 
that her reply has been generous and unreserved. This 
is no moment for driving bargains. 

If the negotiations have really followed the lines 
which we have sketched, and if Serbia’s consent has been 
unqualified, is there any further reason why Bulgaria 
should hesitate? She is certainly in no bellicose mood ; 
she has suffered terribly from her two recent wars, and 
her statesmen may think that in the nice balance of this 
war they may, in the end, contrive to get by neutrality 
concessions from either side nearly as large as they might 
win by fighting in our ranks. The answer to that calcu- 
lation is, of course, the point on which we insisted last 
week. If Bulgaria’s abstention were to mean the con- 
solidation of German power in the Near East, her terri- 
tory might, indeed, be extended, but it would be at the 
cost of her independence. A Balkan League may keep 
the Balkan Peninsula for the Balkan peoples, but a 
peninsula given up to internecine strife would be the fatal 
prey of the neighboring Empires. The Russian re- 
verses may have suggested the need for prudence; but, 
on the other hand, they have shown only too clearly that 
the danger to Balkan liberties is not in Russian but in 
Austro-German predominance. There are internal diffi- 
culties—the Austrian sympathies of King Ferdinand, 
who is in private life a Magyar nobleman, and the fact 
that the Ministry is kept in power by Turkish votes. 
Another difficulty there may well be which ought to 
be frankly faced. Is the offer of the Quadruple Entente 
to secure the cession of Macedonia in return for the 
military aid of Bulgaria absolute, or is it contingent on 
the extent of Serbian gains at the expense of Austria? 
Every offer of this kind is, in a sense, contingent on vic- 
tory. But it ought not to depend on the extent of the 
victory. If Bulgaria is asked to abandon her relatively 
tranquil neutrality and to hurl her already decimated 
youth once more upon the forts of Adrianople and the 
trenches of Chataldja, she should know that if she does 
her part with her usual gallantry and competence, Mace- 
donia will be hers. If she stakes her all in this quarrel, 
which is none of hers, at the invitation of the Allies, it 
would n-+ be reasonable to withhold the reward merely 
because one or other of the Allies had not done quite 
as well as was hoped in Flanders or on the Vistula or 
the Danube. 

The real point is to our thinking that the acquisition 
of Macedonia cannot be treated simply as the price of 
battle. African colonies may be bartered within certain 
limits in that way, because no European Power has any 
racial claim to them. But Macedonia is as clearly 
Bulgarian as Lorraine is French. The principle of 
nationality to which the Allies are pledged awards it 
beyond question to Bulgaria, and the peace of the East 
requires no less imperatively that it should be hers. We 
desire the unification of the whole Serb race. It is not 
merely Bosnia and Herzegovina but Croatia and Dalmatia 
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which ought to be Serbian. We trust that the event of the 
war will make possible once for all this final settlement 
of the South Slav problem. But looking to the world’s 
peace and to the principle of nationality, a failure to 
achieve the whole of this programme would not be 
redeemed by the expansion in other directions at the 
expense of that principle. That is true of Albania, and 
it is true also of Macedonia. The Serbs are a gifted and 
attractive race, which has a great future before it. The 
idyllic village life of democratic Serbia is in many ways 
a model of what a little agricultural State can achieve. 
But the very simplicity of this life makes a bad 
Imperialist venture. To 
administer larze new territories, inhabited by a hostile 
race, with a marked national sentiment of its own, 
is not a possible task for a little State with a very 
small educated class, with no reserves of wealth, 
and no political traditions or experience to restrain the 
natural instincts of conquerors. Macedonia has been 
governed under a peculiarly drastic form of martial law. 
The chureh, schools, and language of its Bulgarian 
inhabitants have been suppressed. No political rights 
have been granted to them, and their present economic 
plight is one of indescribable misery. War forces us all 
to talk of state rights and interests and military 
bargains; but the real point to consider about Macedonia 
is the happiness of the Macedonians. There can be no 
doubt that what they desire is the thing for which they 
fought and suffered and rebelled during the sombre years 
of the Turkish yoke—liberty and their national existence. 
The right of Macedonia to Bulgarian 
nationality ought on these grounds to be admitted with- 
out reservations or contingent qualifications. The 
principle of nationality must be applied all round. If 
we argue for the Bulgarian claim to-day, it is with the 


preparation for any 


realize its 


determination to back the Serbian claim to the unity of 
the whole Serbo-Croatian race as steadily and as 
decidedly. 





THE UNDOING OF DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. Curve BELL, writer of the pamphlet called “ Peace at 
Once,’’ issued by the National Labor Press, asks us to 
consider it candidly as containing his matured and sincere 
view of the subject; and I am ready to do so. I should 
feel more in moral sympathy with him if I could suppose 
that his real motive was a natural, though concealed, 
But Mr. Clive Bell says 
that this is really his general human morality; and I am 
afraid it really is. 


concern for the German nation. 


The other hypothesis is only worth 
even rejecting because there are one or two touches, 
perhaps accidental, which seem to tell in favor of Germany 
even more than in favor of peace. For instance, he 
endorses the German plea that Germany “ needs elbow- 
room.’’ This is true; she needs the elbow-room which 
has hitherto been occupied by other people’s elbows. 
And she thinks it a very reasonable solution to cut off 
She needed elbow-room in 1870, and 
scientifically amputated two of the living limbs of 
France. We all know how successful the operation has 
been. 


their arms. 








This struggle is, or as even Mr. Bell would admit, 
is alleged to be, the fight of democracy against an 
oppressive power. His qualifications for dealing with it 
divide themselves into three heads, which I will endeavor 
to deal with justly, and in turn. They are, first, that he 
knows nothing about fighting; second, that he knows 
nothing about democracy; and third, that he knows 
nothing (and actually boasts of knowing nothing) about 
the bad effects of oppression. I do not say this merely 

sweepingly or in impatience, but as the coldest and 

clearest mode of classification of his remarks, with a view 

to recording and refuting them. His talk of the peace 

terms to be accepted becomes unimportant in face of his 

apparent readiness to accept any terms, or rather no 

terms, but any tyranny. Of these he suggests it is enough 

to say that he leaves the stolen provinces still living 

reluctantly under the Prussian rod ; and if France should 

unaccountably resist this prospect we need not “go 

behind her back,’’ but should openly make our own 

peace. This appears to mean that breach of faith and 

betrayal of friends do not matter so long as they are 

done on the battle-field and under the public protection 

of the foe. The matters with which I am more concerned 

begin with the passage: “ Let us try to be intelligent at 

least. We want to gain, for the benefit of the world we’ 
say, certain supposed goods.’’ He proceeds to argue that 

if there were a democratic Government in England it 
would not have made war without knowing the expense 
more correctly. ‘From them (the financial experts) 

and from its statisticians, it would have required an 

estimate of the probable cost. It would have wanted 
to know how iuuch such a war as the experts predicted 
was likely to cost, directly and indirectly—what, after 
the war, the interest on accumulated debt would be, how 
much wages were likely to fall, and how much taxes, 
prices, rents, and rates were certain to rise. Finally, our 
really democratie Government would have gone to the 
people and asked them whether it was good enough.” 
Under favor, no. A democratic Government would have 
gone to the people and asked them whether it was good. 
And the people would have looked upon it and seen that 
it was good; as the people has in fact done. But I 
am not primarily concerned with his blindness to the 
very real idealism of the people. There is a perfectly 
reasonable case against secret diplomacy ; but it is quite 
useless as a cure for anti-Germanism ; for the people is 
even more anti-German than its rulers. For the simple 
masses of men it is quite “ good enough ’’ to be good; 
and being good, strangely enough, includes hating 
tyranny and perjury, and the pillaging of the weak. 
Against this popular idealism the writer cries out from 
time to time in a way that is perfectly pitiful. 
“ Happiness costs money,’’ he says, with a tear in his 
eye. Some people’s happiness does. “ Do they think,’’ 
he says, “‘ that we are cats with nine lives apiece?’’ No; 
they are under the delusion that we are men. 

But his hatred of democratic idealism is not my 
present concern. What I remark here is that all that 
talk about counting the cost and consulting the financial 
experts simply means that he has not asked himself what 
a fight means. By the very nature of things, we only 





fight when we do not know whether we can win. If a 
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man tries to murder another in a lane, the latter does not 
know exactly how much expenditure of wind, blood, 
clothing, and jabs with an umbrella will suffice to down 
the murderer. If he did know it, it is probable that the 
murderer would know it too, and would not make the 
attempt. Does Mr. Bell deduce from this that the man 
ought to be quietly murdered, to keep the peace? We 
could not calculate how much it would cost to foil the 
Germans, for the simple reason that, if it were calculable, 
the Germans, of all people, would most certainly have 
calculated it. 
different on the two sides; in other words, there was 
doubt ; and only when there is doubt there is war. Of 
course he compares war to a pestilence ; and of course the 


Such calculations as could be made were 


comparison breaks in his hands. In a pestilence we 
do sacrifice the lives of doctors and nurses; and we do it 
necessarily without knowing whether we shall eventually 
extinguish the plague or the plague extinguish us. Either 
would mean peace; so I suppose it would be all right. 
But it is simply self-evident that no man can know the 
end of a war, and least of all the men who did not want 
Let us try to be intelligent at least. 

Next comes nibbling at the necessary root of any 


the war. 
democracy. He continually cries aloud on Professor 
Gilbert Murray; I should imagine, without effect. For 
what he is really undermining is all that idea proclaimed 
by Athens and by Paris; that it is possible for men in 
comradeship to have a corporate soul called a community. 
He urges that individuals exist and not merely the state ; 
he seems to deny that they can act in or as the state. 
He says that a shepherd who should “ drive his beasts 
over a precipice in the interests of the flock would be 
That 
is not saying much; but surely Mr. Bell has chosen a 
most unfortunate simile. 


acting as patriotically as the editor of the 7'imes.’’ 


One chief difference between 
a body of men and a flock of sheep is that the men fight 
when they are attacked and the sheep do not. Sheep 
are not a democracy. If (as he insanely suggests) the 
common Frenchman cannot desire the present defence 
of France, it simply means that the common Frenchman 
cannot be a citizen. He talks about “a mysterious 
entity called England,’’ and, apparently, denies that 
He de- 


scribes a young man who enjoyed life but was ready to 


it can make a promise or be asked to keep it. 


fight for his country, and was, therefore, also a mysterious 
entity. ‘I dare not have told that man that he ought 
to die to prevent a rough raping his sweetheart ; and if 
anyone pretends that unless England had gone to war 
a Uhlan would have come trotting smartly down the 
Tottenham Court Road, turned sharply to the left, and 
raped her, he not only lies, but knows that he is lying.”’ 
Benighted being that I am I do not know that I am 
lying when I say that Uhlans have trotted down streets 
not many miles away and done that very thing to people 
whom my people have specially promised to defend. 
Nor is there the smallest reason to doubt that they 
would do the same to people in the Tottenham Court 
Road, if a brutal policy of defence had not prevented 
their coming to the Tottenham Court Road. And I 
should feel quite safe in asking any respectable young 
man Mr. Bell can produce whether he thinks he is 
bound to defend his own sweetheart, but not bound to 








defend his friend’s sweetheart, specially placed under his 
sworn protection. He says we think of the honor of 
England and not of the honor of James Smith, the 
gardener. I say it is because I do think of the honor 
of James Smith that I admire him for going to the 
front; and it is because he does think of it that he has 
gone. “ Would the average Englishman rather be dead 
than have a German policeman round the corner? ”’ 
The answer is in the affirmative. 
trenches. 


The proof is in the 
The simple truth is that this writer is blind 
both to the ideal and the real. In democratic theory the 
citizen ought to be ready to die for the State. 
tary fact, he is ready. 


In mili- 
But Mr. Bell can neither see 
the stars over his head nor the facts under his nose. 

What the writer dislikes is not war, but simply 
citizenship ; or, in other words, the Jacobin dream called 
the honor of James Smith, the gardener. He does not 
want James Smith to have a large life, to play a great 
part, to be one with his fathers and his descendants, to 
guard historic treaties and to make history. He talks of 
the Prussians breaking “the promises of their grand- 
fathers,’’ implying, apparently, that one generation may 
get all the good out of a bargain and its successors 
repudiate the debt at their convenience. It has nothing 
to do with the poor gardener ; let him cultiver son jardin. 
It is amusing to see the writer search in vain for any 
support in history for this extraordinary anti-civic levity. 
He is actually driven back upon quoting one speculation 
from the dusty files of some Tory paper nearly thirty 
years ago, when England was very reactionary and 
therefore very pro-German, to the effect that the 
Germans might violate Belgium and it might be wise 
for us to let them. Professor Murray, I feel sure, will be 
unable to resist the compulsion of someone else’s para- 
graph in justification of Bismarck, written in 1887. 

Error usually ends in monstrosity And in order to 
work out his inhuman thesis, Mr. Bell practically has to 
say what no tyrant ever dared to say since the world 
began: that rebellion is never right, nay, is never even 
profitable. ‘“ The fact is, it makes very little difference 
to the ordinary man whether he is ruled by one set of 
governors or another.” This will be good news every- 
where to the robbers and the rack-renters, the sweaters, 
and the eaters of men. In a passage that can only be 
called horrible, he urges the infrequency of suicides as 
showing that men will be content under any insolence and 
injustice, so long as they are not asked, like soldiers, to 
die. Even in this pamphlet it would be hard to find more 
mean and unimaginative ignorance of all that makes the 
common man a creator and an ambassador of God. Poor 
men are reluctant to be suicides, largely because they see 
that their death would do no good to their children, what- 
ever it might do for them. But poor men have by no 
means always been reluctant to be soldiers, when there 
was a chance that their death would arrest the oppression 
of the poor. Let him count the dead in the street on the 
day when the French Monarchy fell. Doubtless it would 
shock him very much to do so. But for me, I could come 
out of the chills of this charnel-house of a false pacifism 
and stand among them, and count myself in the land of 
the living. 


G. K. CHEstTerTon. 
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A London BMiarp. 


—_———_—_ 


ConscripTionisT talk goes on from an ever narrowing 
circle of adherents, with barely an effort to reduce it to 
reality, or to meet its real difficulties. So far as the 
leaders are concerned, they merely gamble with every one 
of them. They talk of a Conscriptionist Cabinet, knowing 
now, as they must know, that this Government would 
never survive such a policy, and that quite another 
Government would have to be formed to carry it out— 
a Government of the two Georges, may be, but not an 
Asquith or a Grey Government. They conduct a pitiful 
kind of backstairs persuasiveness—quite on the lines of 
the Tariff Reform movement—ignoring the people and 
what they think, and relying instead on smart dinners, 
the cajolery of editors or Doubting Thomases, and the 
making-up of fancy Ministries! What blindness! And 
what anti-patriotism! They seem to base all their hopes 
on the chances of a prolonged struggle lasting for three 
years, reckless of the fact that a long war means a long 
purse, and that the grand hope of sustaining it must be 
our power to increase our dwindling exports, and rectify 
the alarming state of the exchange, to finance the 
Alliance, and to sustain its product of munitions until 
the rate of Germany’s production goes down with the 
increasing drafts for her armies. 


Not less heedless is their constitutional 
thinking, if thinking it be called. Thus they go 
on distilling and spreading the falsehood (it is 
an absolute falsehood) of Lord Kitchener’s con- 


version to their cult. They also suggest that that 
conversion is the only process necessary to its adoption. 
Is it? Is Lord Kitchener dictator ! 


of a Cabinet, subject in its turn to the support of Parlia- 


Is he not a member 
ment? Is the policy of this country a purely military 
one, or is it, let us say, the mixed policy of financial, 
naval, military, industrial aid to a Continental war such 
as Pitt standardized for us? 


However, the attack is now virtually held up, or 
confined merely to the Northcliffe “ sector” of the line. 
Outside that enclave hardly a voice of power in the press 
is raised for conscription. The trade-union opposition 
fatal the 


the only tactic that presents itself 


is tacitly acknowledged to be so to 
movement that 
to the 
of forces. 
land, where the hostile press merely stands for the fact 


that the country has made its utmost contribution to 


“Times’’ is to mask it by a withdrawal 


What, again, is to be done with Scot- 


the armies, and that in scores of villages every available 
man has enlisted? I have one such village in mind. 
Every male up to thirty-five had gone with one excep- 
tion, and he disappeared after running the gauntlet of 


the daily inquiry: “ Not awa’ yet?” 


Ir is curious how in the world of bad diplomacy and 
bed form the German service maintains its pre- 
eminence. Take the case of Prince Lichnowsky. His 
reputation in London was of a cultivated, sensitive, 


















judges it proper and honorable to contribute a 
suitably-colored account of an obviously private interview 
with Sir Edward Grey on the eve of his agitated departure 
for Berlin. The object of this publication is to picture 
Sir Edward Grey, the furious anti-German of Berlin 
journalism, as the pro-German of the Alliance, ready to 
betray our friends at the first chance of receding from 
our engagements. The emotion which the outbreak of 
war caused was very plain to those who saw Prince 
Lichnowsky, for it sealed his own career. That Sir 
Edward could have used such a word as ‘‘ mediation ”’ is 
out of the question. He might very well have said in 
private, as he has said in public, that the object of the 
war was not the “crushing” of Germany, and that 
England had never been the exponent of such a policy. 
If this moderating influence was killed before the 
war had run its earlier course, the fault was Germany’s 
and the ferocious temper with which she waged it, turning 
her clumsy spite on the country that had stood between 


her and the destruction of France. 


Tue story of the Dardanelles is a tragedy, but it is 
an epic as well, on a vaster scale than the siege (hard by 
our lines) which yielded the greatest poem of war. 
Among its heroes all the chroniclers agree to put the 
Australians first. “‘ Never were such soldiers,’’ ‘“ The 
finest fighters ever known,’’ “ The bravest of the brave,”’ 
are common tributes. It is not their recklessness of 
death and wounds which these tributes commemorate. 
It is their sheer ability, industry, and resourcefulness. 
They work stripped to the waist, careless of heat and 
flies. They are 
the best trench-diggers in the Army—“ they work like 
bullocks, fight like tigers (as is fitting for those who have 
come to capture Troy), and yet they are so cheerful, and 
work together like old pals,’’ writes a brother-soldier of 
them; and their fame is nowhere higher than among 
Their earlier indiscipline seems 
to have quite disappeared. 


They are invaluable in night services. 


their Indian comrades. 


I HEAR sinister accounts of the treatment of the vast 
hordes of Russian prisoners in the German camps. I 
pass by the stories of physical cruelty. Rather the worst 
kind of cruelty is starvation. . 


Ir is difficult to think of the Westbourne Park 
Chapel without Dr. Clifford on its platform or pulpit. 
He had many activities; to me his power lay in 
the fact that he was the real link between the new Non- 
conformity and the old. He understood what progress 
meant when other people talked of it; and that no man 
could preach in a great London church without being 
himself an ardent, faithful London citizen. In this 
capacity he was a true captain of souls, making politics 
spiritual (a little narrow on this or that development 
may-be), and breathing his incomparable energy of 
character into the thousands of young people who were 
drawn to him, and took from him their marching orders 
as Christian Socialists. He seemed born with a style, 
the vivid, sharp phrasing of the preacher to whom 
thought was a flame-like energy, rather than a form of 
intellectual expression. 





sympathetic, and amiable man. Yet the Prince 
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Lite and Wetters. 


GOGOL. 


THERE are compensations even for this war, and among 
them is the new eagerness in England to deepen our 
intimacy with the Russian people. Distance and 
language and the preoccupations of the struggle stand in 
the way of direct intercourse, and for the lack of it we 
have turned to the reflection of the Russian nation in its 
own literature. The dynastic wars of the past rarely made 
for this kind of communion. Spanish influences were at 
their: height in our literature during the struggle of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and French influences dominated 
through the incessant wars of the eighteenth century. 
Neither the Hanoverian connection nor our alliances 
with Prussia did much to bring us into touch with 
German thought. But in a modern war it is the per- 
sonality of the nation that we see alike in our allies and 
in our enemies. 

We have to thank this tendency at a moment 
when original work has ceased amid the din of 
the conflict, for some welcome translations from the 
Russian. “We have for the first time a translation (badly 
printed, it is true, and none too well done)/of ogol’s 
Taras Bulba” (Walter Scott), while “Dead Souls,” 
long out of print, has appeared in a new edition (Fisher 
Unwin). “ Taras Bulba” is, we suppose, by far the most 
famous of Russian historical novels—for “War and 
Peace” is rather a universal human epic than an attempt 
to illuminate the past by fiction. It was thought to show a 
knowledge of history so profound, that Gogol, a civil 
servant of a humble grade, with no academic training, 
was at once rewarded with a Chair of History. It is cer- 
tainly a spirited picture of one of the strangest human 
communities that ever lived in Europe—the Don 
Cossacks, who spent the fifteenth century in incessant 
warfare against Turks and Tartars and Poles. It paints 
their gallantry, their comradeship, their jollity, and 
their barbarism in bold, genial strokes. There is nothing 
of the elaborate plot into which Scott and Dumas knotted 
the doings of the past, nor is there an attempt to 
reproduce its social life with the minute curiosity which 
makes “The Cloister and the Hearth’’ perhaps 
the best of all historical novels. It is simply 
a broad’ impressionist sketch of a Cossack 
campaign against the Poles, with a poignant tragic 
scene at the end. The love episode is in the most conven- 
tional style of early nineteenth-century romance, and 
the young hero and the beautiful heroine are even 
slighter and less individual than the most shadowy of 
Scott’s lay figures. But Taras Bulba, the typical old 
Cossack, lives in every thew of his bulky frame, quarrel- 
ling, drinking, and fighting from the moment when he 
enters in a bout of fisticuffs with his own son, to the 
final picture, when he stands amid the faggots and the 
flames, still shouting orders to his own retreating troop. 
It is a short book, bold in its outlines and simple in its 
workmanship, but it has the dash and fire and convic- 
tion of youth (it was written at twenty-five). If any 
sophisticated person smiles at its simplicity, the sufficient 
answer is that the Cossacks led perhaps the least compli- 
cated lives of any fighting men who have ever raided 
over European soil or broken a lance with the Turk. 
Gogol showed himeelf the artist that he was, precisely 
by his ability to adopt the Cossack standpoint. He gets 
with his simple, genial prose something of the effect 
of a contemporary ballad, and the charm of the book 
lies in this, that we are so seldom reminded that it is 
a conscious effort of the nineteenth century to restore 
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the fifteenth. If the effect upon the modern reader is 
on the whole disappointing, the reason is probably that, 
spirited as the little book is, it is far from ranking with 
Gogol’s two masterpieces, which are, in their kind, 
without their equals in European literature. 

The key to Gogol, as it is the key to half Russian 
literature, was, we imagine, his ardent, self-conscious, 
but very critical patriotism. In the other literatures of 
modern Europe, however true and individual the 
painting of national character and local conditions may 
be, a big artist seems usually to be handling a broad 
human problem. He paints in his foreground with 
loving accuracy, but he knows, and we know, that the 
clash of class with class, the conflict of modern with 
old-world ideals of womanhood, the problems of property 
or morality or religion which he handles in his special 
setting, are really common to the whole of Western 
Europe. West of the Vistula the same industrial system, 
the same Catholic and Protestant creeds, the same 
Socialism and feminism and freethought, the same 
historical background of Renaissance, Reformation, and 
Revolution, make the common features of European life 
very much more important than its differences. East of 
the Vistula a new world begins. The industrial system 
was unknown in its literature before Gorky: its peasants 
were serfs till the last generation ; its Church is Eastern ; 
it escaped the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the wars 
of religion; most of its great national wars have been 
against Turks and Tartars, and it felt the revolution 
only as a foreign intrusion, which it triumphantly 
expelled. Its nineteenth-century literature is penetrated 
with the consciousness of this immense national difference 
as no other literature is. It is the work of a minute 
educated class, which has learned to think in Western 
idioms, while it still feels and sees with Russian eyes and 
a Russian heart. Sometimes it reacts violently against 
the West, as in Dostoievsky and the later Tolstoy 
Sometimes it seems to be mediating and translating from 
a detached exile’s observatory, as in Tourgenieff. When 
it scourges and laughs and satirizes, it is never at the 
expense of human frailties and follies. The victim is 
always some Russian type or characteristic. 

Gogol exhibited all the phases of this national self- 
consciousness. In “Taras Bulba’’ he delighted to idealize 
a native romantic tradition, and even emphasized its 
genial barbarism with a certain gusto. In the 
‘“ Inspector-General’’ and “ Dead Souls’’ he turned 
his weapons of humor and criticism against the Russian 
bureaucracy and the Russian landed class, and, indeed, 
against the whole national character. But how tenderly 
and affectionately the thing is done! When a Western 
artist criticizes and satirizes it is some isolated clas; 
or movement which is his butt, and he fights as though 
his literary warfare were a kind of civil war. But the 
Russian who makes a joke at the expense of his mother 
Russia follows it up with a caress. If he laughs, one 
feels that he regards this particular Russian absurdity 
as a delicious instance of Russian originality, and when 
he chasteus, it is only because he loves. It is commonly 
said that in all their judgments of conduct and character 
the Russians are beyond all other peoples tolerant and 
charitable. Is the reason to be sought in their emotional 
religion, with its insistence rather on faith than on 
works? Or is that religion itself the reflection of their 
temperament? Certainly this charity seems to be bound 
yp with a pervading patriotism, which is really a sense 
of fraternity. Follies and corruptions and the genial 
imaginative ineffectiveness of this old Russian life are, 
after all, Russian foibles. In them also the national 
soul expresses itself. Gogol was as much the patriot in 
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the satire of “‘ Dead Souls’’ as he had been in the romance 
of “Taras Bulba.’’ It was still the same man who 
turned in the premature decay and nervous collapse which 
overtook him at forty to a peculiarly Russian form of 
mysticism and pietism, and to the renunciation not only 
of his own works but of all literature. The saner and 
more constructive development of the same tendency in 
Tolstoy reminds us how profoundly the ascetic, other- 
worldly, contemplative Russian soul differs from the 
positive Western mind. An invisible frontier separates 
East from West in the life of every Russian of genius. 
In youth or middle life he will adventure boldly in the 
Western zone, and produce in it masterpieces of European 
literature. In old age or ill-health he recrosses the line 
and goes home to the monastery and the village. 
There remain, as the product of the brief literary 
life of this Russian genius, shy and gloomy, like most 
great humorists, what is probably the most irresistible 
rollicking comedy of the century, and a satirical novel 
which has no equal of its kind. “ Dead Souls”’ is an 
unfinished work; there are gaps in it, and its story 
can hardly be called a plot at all. As the study of a 
consummate rogue it affects us oddly. Tchitchikoff 
was a great social success, for he had made a study of the 
art of pleasing, but he is altogether too selfish and un- 
generous to enlist the reader’s affections. The method 
by which Gogol enlists our sympathy is really very 
subtle. We feel that the fraud in which this arch- 
scamp is engaged is something so deliciously humorous, 
so audacious, so full of a peculiar genius, that we want it 
to succeed. We are not particularly distressed when the 
hero comes to grief, but we are alarmed and vexed when 
his scheme is in danger. The idea of buying up dead 
serfs so as to pawn them to the State is really the ideal 
revenge upon the whole system of slavery. The art 
with which this literary explosive is inserted beneath 
the foundations of Russian Society is a triumph of tact 
and self-restraint. There is not a line of sentiment, 
and our sympathies are hardly ever invoked on behalf 
of the serfs. They are described, indeed, from the con- 
ventional standpoint as idle and thievish inferiors, of 
no particular interest to well-bred people. But the 
fraud of the dead souls, none the less, seems 
to blow up the whole idea of property in human 
beings. The futility of the lives led by the 
Russian serf-owners is exposed (though without a word 
or a hint to point the moral) in a series of portraits 
which are in their realism perhaps the most effective in 
all the literature of satire. One never catches Gogol 
moralizing, and his manner is so quiet that one hardly 
even suspects him, until the book is laid down, of 
conscious satire. The framework of the novel may be 
criticized from the standpoint of form. One journeys 
with the dealer in dead serfs from estate to estate, and 
makes the acquaintance in turn of the sentimentalist, 
the glutton, the idler, the miser, the idealist, and the 
pedant among these landlords. But one does not meet 
them again. The book is rather an imaginary voyage 
with a purpose across old-world Russia shortly after 
1812, than a conventional novel. For us it rather 
gains than loses by this peculiarity. It is a strange 
and original tale; it is a great satire; but it is 
also a priceless record of a vanished society. Fielding 
perhaps, in his pictures of the rude manners 
of eighteenth-century England, comes the nearest 
to it of anything in our own literature. The comparison, 
if it is to the advantage of Fielding’s strength and 
directness, reminds us how vastly more subtle and gifted 
is this Russian world. When it is futile, it is always 


because of some spiritual complication. It is never 





stupid, and even when it is gross there is an extrava- 
gance, a glory of exaggeration, a certain barbaric fantasy 
in its grossness. Gogol had the richer and stranger 
material to work with, and he was by far the finer artist 
of the two. It was Gogol’s fate to become a classic. The 
society which he laughed at absorbed him and canonized 
him. Who remembers now that Tourgenieff was arrested 
and exiled for daring to write a eulogy of him on his 
death? The follies and foibles and corruptions still 
remain, and side by side with them stands the protest of 
genius. Follies and protests alike are the creation of the 
Russian soul. 





‘“‘SHE FOR GOD IN HIM.” 


Tue other day, in a certain Catholic chapel, I chanced 
upon a document which, during all these clamorous 
discussions of what women are or are not, suddenly let 
a flood of light upon my own uninventoried experience, 
my almost automatic expectations concerning my sisters 
in Eve. It was a printed prayer tacked on a pillar, 
bilingual, unsigned, entitled ‘‘ A prayer to the Blessed 
Virgin for all those who love and suffer.’’ ‘‘ Poor 
woman,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ how much she must have 
been through!’’ And then it occurred to me by what 
sign I knew, and knew that everyone else would know 
just as unhesitatingly, that this wholly anonymous writer 
could by no possibility be a man. By the insistence, 
unrestrained, heart melting, on the sorrow of those who 
are not loved or who are loved no longer; the taking for 
granted that loving and being loved must be the 
permanent and paramount interest in life and the 
measure of life’s happiness. That constitutes, I fancy, 
the feminine note in literature, from Sappho to St. 
Catherine, and from Heloise to the Brontés and Mrs. 
Browning. 

This love which is thus treated not as an incident 
of life, but as life’s chief business, need by no means be 
love for a lover. In the reality of things it is quite as 
often love for a child, sometimes for a brother or a 
parent. Nowadays it is often for a friend, a teacher, 
or political leader. In former days it was often for 
Christ. But it is always love which can or could be 
reciprocated ; it is love of a person (even if that person 
should be divine) ; it is not love for things or for ideas, 
whose only return is precisely whatever attracts one to 
them. This love is human love with human love’s 
lurking jealousy and fear of loss. However variously 
applied, its pattern is originally the love of Eve for 
Adam; and it bears the traces of that peculiar 
unsymmetrical position in which Adam and Eve have 
stood not only towards one another, but each towards 
God, or, if you prefer, towards everything in the universe 
except themselves :— 

“For contemplation he and valor formed; 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace. 

He for God only; she for God in him.” 
Milton has been fallen foul of by us medern people for 
an uncivil old retrograde. But that incident of the 
prayer ‘‘for all who love and suffer,’’ and my 
unhesitating attribution of its authorship to a woman, 
brings home to me that Milton was merely describing in 
theological language the present state of affairs. Only 
I differ from Milton in that this unsymmetrical position 
of the sexes strikes me as anything but paradisiac. 
Indeed, it alone would lead me to guess that Adam and 
Eve are makeshifts of that purblind and fumbling Chaos 
called Evolution, rather than of a fine deliberate Creator 
who knew what he was after, namely, his own greater 
glory and incidental philanthropical intentions. It was 
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an oversight (and does not Bergson’s ‘‘ Creative Evolu- 
tion ’’ pique itself on lack of mere reason ) to give all the 
valor and the contemplation to Adam, whileendowing Eve 
with nothing but attractions entailing Adam’s constant 
attention. Since valor and contemplation, indeed less 
exalted capacities for business, take as much interest 
in themselves, and in other valor and contemplation 
which can collaborate or compete with them, as they take 
interest in a person who, like Eve, is wholly destitute of 
anything similar. Whence the undoubted fact to which 
Eve (either as wife or as mother) awakes with surprise, 
and sometimes with pain, thet men require not merely 
helpmates, but that other and very different kind of mate, 
a fellow worker, a competitor, even a possible enemy ; 
also, as Milton emphasized a little unduly, that men do 
occasionally want to contemplate their particular God. 
Thus Eve, having neither valor nor contemplation, is left 
out in the cold whenever Adam turns away from the 
charms which, by definition, are all she has to offer him. 
And when she sees nothing but the Divinity mirrored in 
her husband’s eyes, what she says is not always: ‘‘ How 
splendid of you to be looking at God! Do please go on.”’ 
But rather: ‘‘O, Adam, dear, couldn’t you stop looking 
at God and just look for a wee moment at me?’’ Some- 
times, indeed, finding that this is not the thing to say, 
she will train herself into extraordinary interest and 
pride in Adam’s contemplative exercitations; she will 
even jealously acquire a smattering of the ideas or 
occupations which happen to be his particular God. If, 
as may happen, Adam is thick-skinned or fatuous, Eve’s 
improvised interest, her pleasure solely in what he does, 
and indifference or jealousy towards what others do in 
the same field, will never rub him the wrong way, and 
he will merely grow more fatuous and thick-skinned in 
consequence. While if (which also happens) Adam is 
gifted with ‘‘feminine’’ insight and ‘‘feminine”’ 
horror of inflicting pain, a hundred customary acts of 
self-sacrifice, self-restraint, nay, even of deliberate 
dissimulation, keep her in the happy delusion that 
loving intrusion into the holy of holies is the very thing 
he wants most. “You know, dear Adam can’t do 
without me to talk everything over.”’ 

That self-congratulating formula! The wife or 
mother from whose lips we hear it is perhaps genuinely 
unconscious that those subjects “ he has to talk over with 
her’’ are her dreaded and hated rivals. But we, who 
happen to know it, wonder, amazed, which of the insepar- 
able companions is deceiving the other; whether we 
are in the presence of a self-satisfied dupe, or of some 
half broken-hearted creature repeating the vital lie she 
cannot ‘believe in. And thus we may fall to wondering 
also whether these daughters of Milton’s Eve will ever 
learn that, as the mother is needed only by the helpless 
or ailing child, so the woman who lives for love is needed 
by the man only in those episodes when he, too, lives only 
for love. Will the time ever come when Eve will meet 
Adam not only as mother or wife, but accidentally, 
unintentionally, as one meets another creature interested 
in the same business, a possible rival, a conceivable 
comrade? Or will there always be that pathetic clinging 
when the man turns to view his work or the child grows 
up: “ Don’t go. Don’t change! ’’—and the terrible need 
of that tragic prayer, “ For all those who love and who 
suffer ”’? 

And this brings me to yet another reason for sus- 
pecting that Eve must be the random work of the 
blundering ’prentice Evolution, rather than (as Milton 
thought) the twin masterpiece of a Creator careful of 
his greater glory. The prayer in question was for 
consolation, or, failing that, for resignation. I cannot 








think of any instance in literature, and not many in real 
life, of a woman having prayed for renovation, hoped for 
such steady or catastrophic shuffling of personal trouble, 
such renewal of spiritual virginity and vigor as we see in 
Tolstoy’s heroes and in Rolland’s “ Christophe.’’ 
Indeed, apart from any such exalted and almost mystical 
examples, where are the feminine counterparts of the 
mere masculine rank and file, taking as part of life to 
begin life once, twice, or thrice, with renovated hearts? 
Women would take no pride in such a renewal, as they 
take none, alas, in the forgetfulness of harrowing anni- 
versaries. Rather they have learned to pride themselves 
on such constancy as is but a lingering decay, that of the 
lady who sat like Patience on a monument, letting con- 
cealment prey on her damask cheek. When they are 
consoled (the very word savors of innuendo!), the con- 
solation is a new love which, moreover, is thought of as 
the really first, the only real one, and this time for good 
and all. 

Such Eve-like concentration on purely personal 
affections means denying the great impersonal universe 
its claims on the soul’s passions. No woman, so far as I 
recollect, has written cosmic poetry in the sense of 
Goethe’s, Wordsworth’s, or Shelley’s. And to the female 
mystic the starry heavens have told not the glory of God, 
but the coming of the Bridegroom. And, putting poets 
and mystics aside, there is often in the mind of even 
high-minded women something personal and egoistic in 
their finest scruples and cruellest self-immolations. 
While, as to the others! There is about most feminine 
souls a shuttered, glazed-in quality, a warmth and 
closeness as of nurseries and sick rooms. Also the 
thought of death seems oftener present than that of 
things eternal, for it is the nature of mortal beings to 
die; and the love of Eve does not go forth to things 
impersonal and immortal. 

This concentration of the feminine soul on personal 
affections occurs to me as its most undoubted and, oddly 
enough, its least deprecated inferiority. That this 
should be the case shows how completely both man and 
womankind have really acquiesced in the arrangement 
described by Milton, however much they fall foul of 
the description. It is quite possible there may be quite 
incurable bodily reasons for this lack of what Milton 
called “contemplation’”’ in the female soul. Or again, 
the pressure of certain sociological conditions may have 
lasted too long, left an inheritance of over personality in 
the sex, killed off without progeny all the individual Eves 
who wanted to see God face to face, and not in their male 
relations only. In either case, it is very likely that the 
Eve-attitude and the results thereof I have been pointing 
out, may be the price for the race’s survival, and even 
its progress up to a certain point. Our history is full 
of such fearful, never liquidated debts. But because 
“and she for God in him” has been thus needful, and 
may even be inevitable, I see no reason for warping our 
judgment and spoiling our taste by going on insisting 
that it is beautiful. Beautiful is a quality we strive 
after, not one which is always furnished us gratis by 
everything which happens to exist and be needful and 
inevitable. 

But I was forgetting: “ Creative Evolution ’’ has a 
dodge of botching up its occasional bungles by warping 
our judgment and taste in their favor. The “ she-for-God- 
in-him ” arrangement having been useful to the race at 
some time or other, required cultivation and consecration 
as holy. And thus we find it duly enshrined not only in 
immortal verse, but in prejudices and preferences, alas, a 
great deal more immortal still. 

VERNON LEE. 
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A LITTLE THING. 


Many people come to the country in fear and trembling 
on account of the great things. In every field there will 
be a wild bull, as hostile to the human race as though 
he understood all the mysteries of the butcher’s trade 
and had determined to avenge them on the first defence- 
less woman he met. Poisonous snakes lurk under the 
choicest blossoms, instinct with a spirit of mischief not 
less than human, which will sometimes worry fellow- 
beings without hope of pay or fear of wrong. There are 
slimy frogs designed to make us jump we know not why, 
rats whose great ambition is to taste human flesh, bats 
that suck our blood while we sleep, and many other great 
horrors. We soon learn to know better. We know the 
bull field from the other fields, we pick many flowers 
without seeing a snake, we find that frogs keep to their 
own corners, that rats do not prefer a bedroom to a nice 
crumbly bank near the corn-field, and that bats are far 
too busy among the moths and beetles to think of human 
big toes. If we are driven from the country before our 
holiday time is up, it is by some tiny little thing we had 
never thought of and that we should have laughed to 
scorn if it had been mentioned to us. 

So small a thing it is that we never see it. IEf after 
a very delightful day in the open air we itch a little, 
we bear the disgraceful state in silence. We suffer 
without demonstration, like the Spartan boy who was 
gnawed by a fox, and as our friends do the same, no one 
suspects that the other has been bitten. But im camera 
we run our fingers over skin that seems to be filled with 
small shot, each bump clamoring for a surgical operation. 
Perhaps we call them ‘‘ heat-bumps,’’ and put them down 
to an insurgent condition of the blood. There may be 
a tickling sensation as though some little creature ran 
up or down the arm. We look and see nothing, and so 
conclude that it is the mischief tapping on the wall of a 
vein to see where it can best break out. But whatever 
it is, whether the rich country air has given us eczema, 
or whether, daring much, we confess the symptoms and 
learn the cause, this little thing becomes greater than 
bulls, snakes, frogs, rats, and bats, and a price almost 
or quite more than we can pay for the pleasure of a blue 
September among the golden corn-fields. 

That tickling sensation that ran so invisibly that 
we thought it must be inside a vein was made indeed by 
the footsteps of a little villain, the cause of all our woes. 
‘ Heat-bumps ”’ is an euphemism we may still hear from 
genteel lips that continue to speak of ‘‘ faded teeth,’’ 
but most of us say, as we know, that heat-bumps are the 
work of the harvest mite, or even the harvest bug. White 
long ago described it in these terms :— 

‘“‘ This animal (which we call an harvest bug) is very 
minute, scarce discernible to the naked eye, of a bright 
scarlet color, and of the genus acarus. They are to be 
met with in gardens on kidney beans, or any legumens, 
but prevail only in the hot months of summer. War- 
reners, as some have assured me, are much infested by 
them on chalky downs, where these insects swarm some- 


times to so infinite a degree as to discolor their nets; 
while the men are so bitten as to be thrown into fevers.”’ 


We have only added so much to White’s knowledge 
as to put the little insect into a genus leptus, instead of 
acarus. He knew as well as we, as a longer quotation 
would have shown, that it is not by biting but by burying 
itself in the skin that the harvest-mite drives us towards 
fever, and we know no more than he did why it does 
this apparently insane thing. No good to itself is derived 
from the act; in fact, the burial seems to be certain 
suicide. A sufficient marvel is the gnat that, living 
for a million generations on far weaker juices im a 
mammal-less swamp, flings itself on the first man that 





drifts into its ken as though human blood were an 
essential of life. Marvel enough that against that rare 
chance the gnat is provided with an elaborate set of 
perfect apparatus for digging wells in the human skin, 
for diluting human blood to the right consistency, and 
pumping the medicated substance into its own tiny body. 
It may be that the experiment is no more satisfactory 
to the gnat than to ourselves, though we usually suppose 
that its gain is as enormous as our suffering. We cannot 
suppose it in the case of the harvest-mite, every member 
of whose tribe is perfectly equipped for digging its own 
grave in the human skin, and apparently endowed with 
an overwhelming desire to do so. 

It is by an accident that the saliva of the gnat with 
which it weakens our blood before swallowing it, is also 
a violent irritant. If it were not so she might dig her 
well in peace, take her fill at a single gulp, and depart 
leaving us none the wiser. Two effects are produced by 
the poison with almost equal rapidity. First, the 
attacked monster twitches and brings down on the 
assailant a hand or a swishing tail; secondly, the tissues 
swell, close in the sides of the well, and make that spot 
impermeable even to the gnat’s highly tempered lancets. 
Possibly the swelling would grip them and break them ; 
we have no more patience to ‘ wait and see’’ than we 
have to try whether it be true that if left alone the bee 
can extricate her sting and save it for future service. 
The harvest-mite causes no irritation as it buries itself in 
the skin. Perhaps it passes through the grains of it as 
easily as an earwig into a heap of peas. After it is in, 
its presence becomes objectionable, the tissues swell and 
imprison it till it dies. 

All the rest of the world objects violently to the 
insect. Its blood is an acid not only to the animal but 
to the vegetable kingdom. The plant swells against 
the sting of the gall-fly, and the tyrant turns it to its 
own advantage. The pine produces resin and pitch 
against the beetle, other trees rubber, and when the 
reaction has become hereditary an enormous man seizes 
the advantage. Even the caterpillar cannot bite a leaf 
without causing a reaction, so that it must bite again 
quickly or not at all at that place. Each caterpillar is a 
specialist, confining itself to a particular genus or even 
species, and unable to attack a food, however succulent, 
that its ancestors have not been accustomed to deal with. 
If the Acarus has the ambition to become a parasite of 
man, the violence of our itching is the best guarantee that 
its attempt will forever end in failure. 

Unlike the midge, very minute but by comparison 
with the mite a veritable elephant, the unwinged pest 
never delves in the open skin. It wanders beneath the 
clothing, perhaps under the impression that it has found 
a new jungle, and then digs in as though in search of 
the vegetable juice that is its proper portion. It is very 
strongly asserted that children who go barefoot are 
scarcely attacked. As long as they run about, their 
chance of escape is good, but when they sit on the grass 
they must expect to suffer as the others do. <A salt-water 
bath at evening neutralizes the acid, and gives us rest 
instead of a tossing night. 

Such a very tiny thing to talk about, instead of bulls 
and wild rats! Yet one little burying party prospecting 
for its cemetery site makes the flesh creep from head to 
foot. The horror is inevitable because of its small size. 
It fills the world because of its senselessness and—well, 
there is no arguing about an itch. Yet we survive it, and 
are perhaps none the worse for it. The cooler nights are 
coming when it vanishes like smoke. When that one 
httle thing is gone, surely England is perfect. And what 
if this apparent evil should be one of Nature’s medicines? 
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Just as the bee stings rheumatism from us, and cures 
the inebriate of his longing, so this annual torture may 
be part of our health. It needs cold-blooded fortitude 
to submit oneself to the bee-cure. The mite-cure, if it be 
one, is forced upon us without chance of escape. It takes 
us in the midst of our dearest pleasures, and if, when it 
has been administered, it seems a terrible infliction, that 
stimulates us to take measures against an overdose. 





Present-Bap Problems. 


THE WORKING OF THE MUNITIONS ACT. 


We have now nearly two months’ experience by which 
to judge the working of the Munitions Act. Though the 
Press, as a rule, says little about it, though the facts can 
be gleaned only from the files of provincial papers, the 
Act is busily at work. The workmen in the munitions 
factories have good cause to know this; for to them the 
Act has already meant a real change in power and status. 
All over the country local Munitions Courts have been 
sitting; numerous complaints have been brought by 
employers against workers, and not a few by workers 
against employers. There are already sufficient data for 
at least a provisional judgment on the efficacy and the 
justice of the Act. 

It is, of course, known to everybody that the Act’s 
first adventure was unhappy. The attempt to apply it to 
the South Wales Miners broke down, as it was bound to 
do if the miners stood firm. It is impossible to drive 
200,000 men to work if they refuse to be driven ; it is no 
less impossible to fine 200,000 men by actions raised 
against each of them for such 2 refusal. Yet nothing less 
than this would have been necessary if the Act was to be 
seriously applied in South Wales. The public and the 
South Wales miners can hardly be wrong in regarding it 

was a gigantic piece of bluff. The Government knew it 
could not enforce the Act ; but it hoped that the miners 
did not know this. It was shipwrecked against the 
stubborn determination of the miners not to be bullied 
even by Mr. Lloyd George. 

The first public appearance of the Munitions Act 
was, then, something of a fiasco. But there is a danger 
that the failure of this attempt to strain the Act may 
cause us to shut our eyes to its everyday working. “ The 
Act is smashed,” I have heard said by those who ought to 
know better. The Munitions Act is very far from being 
smashed ; it is working, and, from the employers’ point of 
view, working astonishingly well. All that has been 
accomplished is that Mr. Lloyd George’s decision to 
include the miners against their will has been reversed by 
the logic of facts. For all practical purposes, the miners 
no longer, come under the Act. 

If, however, the Act is impotent to coerce large and 
united bodies of workers, it is none the less a very 
powerful weapon against individuals and against smaller 
organized bodies. A reading of the provincial papers at 
once makes this clear. On the Clyde, on the North-East 
Coast, in Sheffield, in Manchester—in fact, in all the 
great armament centres, the employers are making con- 
stant use of the Act for the purpose of coercion. Trade 
Union rules are being abrogated right and left—often, it 
would seem, without any attempt to arrange for their 
abrogation with the workers in a conciliatory manner. 
Those who refuse to yield are brought before the tribunals 
and sentenced. 

This, indeed, is no more than the Act obviously 
implied from the first, and therefore can hardly be made 
a ground for complaint against its administration. The 
case is different when we fix our attention on the ways in 
which the Act is being applied to the individual worker. 
In this article, I shall concentrate attention on a single 
clause of the Act—a clause which is being administered 
all over the country with the most astonishing severity 
against the workers. 

It will be remembered that, under Clause 7, no 





person may give employment to a munition worker who 
has been employed in a controlled establishment, unless 
he holds a certificate from his last employer stating that 
he left work with the employer’s consent. This pro- 
hibition lasts for six weeks from the date on which the 
worker left his employment. Where a worker considers 
that the employer is wrongfully withholding his consent, 
there is an appeal to the Munitions Tribunal, which may 
grant a certificate in his stead. 

Naturally, in view of the scarcity of skilled workers, 
employers are as a rule anxious to keep their men. 
Naturally, also, workers are continually desiring, for one 
special reason or another, to change their employment. 
As the employer’s consent is very frequently withheld, 
many cases of this type have come before the Munitions 
Tribunals. In almost every case, the transfer seems to be 
refused. Indeed, the only ground for transference which 
I have found to be recognized as valid is a doctor’s certifi- 
cate, stating the employment to be definitely detrimental 
to the worker’s health. To all intents and purposes, the 
munition worker is as firmly bound to the factory as the 
medieval serf was bound to the soil. 

A few instances are instructive. One man complains 
that he has to travel eighteen miles to and from his work, 
while equally good and necessary work is to be had 
within a stone’s throw of home. The employers reply 
that the man’s services are needed, and the Tribunal 
unhesitatingly refuses the transfer. A second worker 
complains that he must leave the district because his wife 
is ill. He wants work in a place that will suit her. The 
transfer is refused. A third, engaged on mercantile work 
in an establishment also occupied with Government work, 
desires to be transferred to war work. A fourth, armed 
with a doctor’s certificate that carried food is bad for his 
health, desires work nearer home. In both cases the 
transfers are refused. 

These are random examples of what is going on in 
every munition centre, and, while it is difficult to form a 
judgment on the merits of any individual case, the 
cumulative impression is irresistible. The Tribunals are 
taking the line of refusing transfers whenever they can 
find the shadow of an excuse for doing so. The mere word 
of an employer that he needs the worker is enough to 
justify any inconvenience that the worker may have to 
suffer by continuing in hisemployment. The tone of the 
impartial Chairmen is significant: ‘‘ There is such a thing 
as public necessity,’’ says one of them, as if this were a 
final argument in favor of any sacrifice on the worker's 
part. There is no attempt to find whether the incon- 
venience is really necessary or easily avoidable by a little 
adjustment. 

I come now to a case which I have left till last 
because it is almost incredible. Yet the facts 
have been stated and amplified without denial 
in successive issues of the “ Manchester Guardian.’’ 
It seems that on August 7th, Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co. dismissed either 121 or 151 
men—the number is variously given—from the armor- 
plate department of their Openshaw Works. The men 
were dismissed without notice ; but in this, undesirable as 
it may be, there is nothing singular, as that is the firm’s 
usual method. What is remarkable is that the men seem 
to have been refused certificates of discharge under the 
Munitions Act. This made it impossible for them to get 
work elsewhere. It is also remarkable that all the local 
officials of the Steel Smelters’ Union were among those 
discharged. The Union at once protested to the War 
Office representative, who secured the men a week’s notice, 
but failed to secure either reinstatement or certificates of 
discharge. The Union then applied to the Ministry of 
Munitions, but for more than a fortnight no notice was 
taken of this appeal. It was not until the very day on 
which the Union had given warning of its intention to 
hand in strike notices that the Ministry intervened and 
referred the dispute to the Committee on Production. 
Meanwhile, the men have lost their wages and also the 
chance of better jobs at Barrow. Even now the action of 
the Committee has been delayed unduly. The men are 
out of work because the firm has discharged them ; they 
cannot get other work because the firm forbids them. 
Men who have tried to get work in Messrs. Vickers’s new 
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shell factory at Barrow have been rejected because of the 
veto of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 

Under the Munitions Act, the men’s sole redress was 
by means of 121 (or 151) individual appeals to the 
Munitions Tribunal, or a direct appeal to the Ministry of 
Munitions. They have preferred the latter course, with 
the result which we have seen. A thousand men 
accordingly tendered notice to strike unless the grievance 
of their fellows is redressed ; but their notices were with- 
drawn as soon as the Ministry of Munitions intervened. 
This act on the part of a great armament firm 
is, unfortunately, rendered possible by the wording 
of the Munitions Act. Clause 7 enables the 
employer to refuse a certificate of discharge not only to 
those who voluntarily leave his employment, but to 
anyone who has been employed by him. This was 
obviously not the intention of the Act, and drastic inter- 
ference by the Ministry of Munitions seems to be called 
for if this practice is not to find imitators elsewhere. 

The object of this abuse is clear. A certain depart- 
ment in the works is temporarily under-employed, but 
has every prospect of being fully employed in a few weeks. 
What could be more desirable than to keep a reserve of 
skilled labor ready, without paying any wages during the 
waiting period? The men are, therefore, to be dis- 
charged ; but they must also be prevented from getting 
work elsewhere. Then, as new work comes in hand, they 
can be re-engaged, to be discharged again during the next 
temporary slackness. The fact that they are left to starve 
or exhaust their savings during the period of unemploy- 
ment counts for nothing; the fact that their valuable 
service is lost to the nation counts for nothing. All that 
matters is that the reserve of labor is useful to the 
employer, and that the Munitions Act seems to provide a 
method of maintaining it at the workers’ expense. 

This case is so incredible that the temptation is 
strong not to believe it possible. But there seems to be no 
doubt about the essential facts. The delay of the 
Ministry of Munitions in dealing with it has caused a 
great amount of discontent. The men contrast the 
promptitude with which a worker who is accused of any 
offence, such as slackness, is haled before a Tribunal, and 
heavily fined, with the dilatory tactics that have been 
pursued in this case. Can they be blamed if they are of 
the opinion of a great trade union leader, who has 
described the Munitions Act as the “ Workers’ Slavery 
Act”? The experience so far afforded of the working of 
the Act is not encouraging, and when we see in our news- 
papers that “ The Munitions Tribunal met yester- 
day, when a number of cases were heard, and various 
persons fined for offences under the Munitions Act,” we 
should do well to bear in mind such cases as I have 
quoted. It is not surprising that there is labor unrest ; 
it is surprising that there has been hitherto so little 
manifestation of it. In the Openshaw case, Government 
intervention was only secured by the threat of a strike. 

G. D. H. Cote. 








Letters to the Editor. 


WHAT AMERICA MIGHT DO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Granting that, from the American point of view, 
there are certain special circumstances which cause her to 
withhold from joining the military operations of the Allies, 
is there not some course which she can take other than that 
of humiliating inertia? 

There is possibly a third course, which might provide 
America a means of taking effective action against Germany, 
and of helping the Allies, and yet not of surrendering the 
position that she has taken with reference to American rights 
at sea. 


I have recently outlined the proposal in the American 
press in these terms :— 


“Let us assume a rupture of diplomatic relations 
between America and Germany—a contingency which recent 
events seem to render altogether probable. America would 








in such an event in any case put her defences in as thorough 
order as possible, though the likelihood of Germany sending 
an army across the Atlantic at this juncture is, to say the 
least, small. But American naval force would probably 
prepare to be in a position to convoy ships. 

“ America should certainly make it plain to Germany 
—and to the Allies, for that matter—that the absence of 
American military co-operation with the armies now 
fighting Germany was not due to mere indifference to the 
causes involved, still less to a desire selfishly to avoid the 
cost and suffering of war in the achievement of her purpose, 
but because both her own and the larger and ultimate general 
interest could be more effectively achieved by another form 
of co-operation, which would be as follows: 

“‘ America would offer to settle the whole contraband 
and blockade dispute with England on the basis of making 
international that virtual control of overseas trade of the 
world which England now exercises. That is to say, all 
that international trade now affected by British action should 
still be subject to control for the definite purpose of pre- 
venting Germany securing supplies; but that control should 
be exercised not arbitrarily by Great Britain, but by all 
the Allies plus the United States, and with the unofficial 
co-operation of the remaining neutrals as well. Prize courts 
and courts of control should not be British but repre- 
sentative of all these Powers. The arrangement would in 
the circumstances amount to an international control of the 
world’s supplies for the purpose of withholding them from 
Germany, and in such a way as to avoid difficulty between 
the combatants and between them and the neutrals, and as 
to render the blockade or siege of Germany effective not 
merely by sea-power, but by co-operation between the 
nations of the world as a whole. : 

‘‘Such an international body, made up of representa- 
tives of America, Britain and her Colonies, France, Russia, 
Italy, Belgium, Japan and, less officially, of the 
Scandinavian and Balkan States, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Greece, would not deal merely with matters of exports and 
imports, with trade between them, but with financial 
arrangements as well—with exchange and credit difficulties, 
loans, censorship of mails, and all the thorny problems 
that have arisen during the war. From these matters it 
might perhaps proceed to deal with such problems as the 
disposal of German property—interned ships, businesses of 
various kinds, royalties on patents, bank balances, and so 
forth—and, it may be, more remote arrangements as to 
the future control of German action in the world; tariff 
arrangements; the conditions upon which Germany should 
at the peace be once more admitted to the community of 
nations whether on equal terms or not; whether the most 
efficient means of exacting some indemnification for damage 
done might not be by sequestration ‘of German property 
throughout the world, and possibly some surtax by tariff, 
ship, and mail dues, all, of course, subject to due legal 
judgment of an international court. 

‘In short, there would be in the bodies so created, the 
beginnings of the world organization of our common 
resources, social, economical, and political, for the purpose 
of dealing with a recalcitrant member of international 
society by other than purely military means—a starting 
point whence international law might be made a reality, 
a code that is, not merely expressing the general interest, 
but sanctioning processes which furnish means of enforcing 
respect for it. 

‘‘This control would centre at first mainly in America, 
since during the course of the war the activities and 
resources of the existing belligerent nations would more 
and more be absorbed by military operations, making 
America in the circumstances perhaps the largest single 
source of supplies, money, and ammunition. 

“Tf the United States were to assume the responsibility 
of furnishing munitions and material upon such terms as 
to sustain British credit and liberate an increasing propor- 
tion of the European manufacturing population for military 
service, this country could by purely economic co-operation 
make a decisive contribution to the coercion of Germany. 

‘*But though America’s economic position would be 
dominant at such juncture, she should deliberately inter- 
nationalize the control it would imply, not using it to 
impose an American view, but for the purpose of securing 
omnes to the common rules drawn up for the common 
fooc ° 

_ .“ Let us see how far the general method here indicated 
might apply to a later situation of the war. If Europe is 
to crush Germany within her own borders, and keep her 
crushed, it will be at the price of the Prussianization of the 
whole of Europe. To exact indemnities from Germany will 
mean the military occupation of her territories, and that 
means the maintenance perhaps for many years of large 
armies by the Allies. To break up the German Empire 
would mean the anneration of some of her territory and the 
turning of the Allies into conquerors and military rulers of 
alien—German—populations. And yet the alternative for 
Europe is to allow Germany after the peace to build up her 
strength and wealth, so involving the possibility, five, ten, 
or fifteen years hence, of a recuperated Germany still 
dreaming of world domination. That is to say, that would 
be the alternative if the action of the western world were 
limited to military action. But if we can assume the inter- 
national control of the world’s wealth in some such a way as 
that above indicated, well established, having gone on for 
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some time, there would be a situation in which the channels 
of trade would for prolonged periods have been turned away 
from Germany and a situation also in which, for instance, 
Germany’s enemies would control virtually every pound of 
cotton grown in the world. And the needs of the war would 
have engendered between those enemies much mutual 
hopefulness in the way of loans, credit arrangements, &c., 
with their resources organized and their action co-ordinated 
by central international organs. If such a situation really 
existed, German aggression would be faced by forces that 
mere military power could not meet. 

‘‘Two or three obvious objections will be urged to the 
course just outlined. It will be said that by the proposed 
action America would have sacrificed her neutrality and 
created a state of war with Germany. Of course; and if 
Germany cared to avail herself of existing international law 
to insist on that point it would simplify America’s action. 
But it would be an academic point raised by Germany. She 
could hardly oblige America to send troops to Europe, and 
just for the moment she is not in a position to send troops 

ere. The meaning which America shall give to a ‘state 

of war’ is in the actual circumstances mainly America’s 
affair; and if she cares to put the emphasis of her effort 
upon the development of other than military forces, how 
can Germany prevent that? And why should America 
worry as to the precise meaning which Germany may attach 
to ‘a state of war’? 

“Tt will also be urged that in co-operating in the 
suggested control over neutral trade America would be 
guilty of the very violation of international law of which 
she is now accusing England. But there would be no 
violation of law on America’s part. America would have no 
right to dictate to Britain just what the latter should or 
should not sell to Holland—which is the counterpart of 
what Britain is trying to do to America; but America and 
England have a perfect right to agree together just what 
they will and will not export to Holland—which is the 
character of the world control embodied in the suggestion. 
And if, in arranging for the control of their exports, those 
nations and others desire to put Holland to as little incon- 
venience as possible, and for that purpose offer to consult 
with her, they do violence neither to Holland’s rights nor 
to international law. It is true that the ultimate outcome, 
and the one definitely aimed at by America, would be a 
radical change of international law, especially with reference 
to the future nature of neutrality, but that again would 
be by consent of the community of nations as a whole. The 
obligation of the individual to obey the law of the com- 
munity does not exclude the right of the community to 
change the law, nor of individuals to work towards such 
change by general consent. An act which is absolutely 
inadmissible as the right of an individual acting with no 
reference to the community may be perfectly admissible as 
the act of the community sanctioned by the common will. 
It is these distinctions indeed which alone make society 
possible.’’ 


There are obvious objections and difficulties, of course: there 
are those in whatever is done. But may not something along 
these lines be worth consideration ?—Yours, &c., 


NorMan ANGELL. 
New York, August 8th, 1915. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editcr of THE NATION. 

Srzr,—Is not compulsory service, like most other things, 
a matter not of principle but of expediency? And would it 
not conduce to national efficiency and union were this 
recognized on both sides? It is the strongest advocates of 
compulsion who, if they were wise, would most resent the 
campaign in its favor which is being engineered by a section 
of the London press. Six months ago, if the Government, 
and in particular the War Office, had decided, on its own 
initiative, for the compulsory principle, little, if any, 
dissatisfaction would have been caused. Now the opposition 
to such a measure would be deep and widespread—not because 
the country is slack—it is not, but because it distrusts a 
certain notorious press influence, and because it would 
suspect, rightly or wrongly, that this influence had forced the 
Government’s hand. 

“The Spectator” compares those who exercise, or are 
believed to exercise, this influence to those “ evil ministers,” 
whose ‘‘ unworthiness hinders not the effect of the 
Sacraments” (Article 26), and urges us to support com- 
pulsory service not because, but in spite, of their advocacy. 
“ Believe in God,” said Jowett ; “ never mind what the clergy 
say.’’ Or, to adapt a notable saying of Lord Morley’s, ‘‘ No 


one is so great a stumbling-block to us as a discredited 
champion of our own side.’’—Yours, &c., 


ALFRED FawKEs. 
Ashby St. Ledgers. September 1st, 1915. 








To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your biting article on “The Insanities of 
Conscription’ in last week’s Nation was a bracing tonic. 
Nothing else need be said on the subject, and the article 
should be widely distributed as a pamphlet to help those 
whose faith at the moment is weak from lack of knowledge. 

’ Rightly or wrongly, the impression is growing on me 
that of late you have come to regard another section of the 
progressive party as the legitimate custodian of free 
institutions. As a Radical, I profoundly disagree. A 
political truce exists, and the Liberal Party as a whole have 
honorably observed it so far, both in letter and in spirit. 

This conscription conspiracy is a gross violation of that 
truce, and a strain almost to breaking point is being put 
upon the loyalty of Liberals everywhere, because an 
enforced silence is frequently mistaken for agreement with a 
policy which we loathe. 

It not infrequently happens to-day that a speaker will 
openly advocate compulsory military service. That he 
mostly speaks with more zeal than knowledge matters little. 
At the same meeting another speaker, who would fight this 
thing of evil to the last ditch and beyond, remains practically 
silent because of what he regards as an honorable agreement 
to avoid matters of controversy. 

Strongly-worded resolutions against compulsory military 
service in any form have been passed at various meetings 
of a private character up and down the country and sent to 
responsible Ministers, but for the reason above indicated 
they have been given no press publicity. 

This conspiracy must be scotched, or there will be 
serious trouble. It cannot be done by little, unknown 
groups here and there tinkering with the question. We 
need at this moment a clear statement of the unchanging 
faith and spirit of Liberalism, the guardian of all that is 
worth defending in national life. We need made also an 
equally clear and definite statement that if this conspiracy 
continues, Liberals will regard it as a deliberate breaking of 
the party truce, and will consider themselves free to take any 
and every means in their power to prevent the Prussianizing 
of free England. 

The Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation have a great responsibility at this time, and one 
hopes they are alive to this national peril. 

May I conclude by again urging the distribution of the 
article above referred to, and in expressing my thanks to Tue 
Nation for its courage and faith in this dark hour, for the 
tonic it never fails to give to flagging spirits? May one 
hope that if this or that institution fail, we may still look 
with confidence to Toe Nation for the next step ?—Yours, &c., 

A. & W. 

York. August 31st, 1915. 


MR. CLIVE BELL’S PAMPHLET. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Some time ago I did myself the honor of sending 
you a copy of my pamphlet, “ Peace at Once.”’ I dare say 
it still lies in the cellars at Adelphi Terrace. If so, pocketing 
my modesty, I will ask you to take a look at it. Ina moment 
I will tell you why. 

If it be lost, I must ask you to believe that a good 
many rather eminent people have read and criticized it, 
and differed, some of them profoundly, from the views it 
advances, but that not one of them has suggested that it is 
seditious or provocative or improper in tone, temper, or 
style. Indeed, from the only eminent person—unless the 
editor of ‘‘The Times” is to be considered eminent—who 
is attacked personally, from Professor Gilbert Murray it won 
a particularly obliging letter, in which that ingenious scholar 
reaffirmed his conviction that two wrongs may somehow make 
one right. I tell you all this because, if you happen to have 
lost the copy I sent you, it is from your distinguished friends 
that you must take your opinion of my pamphlet. 

All the unsold copies of “ Peace at Once” have been 
destroyed by the common hangman, I like to suppose, on the 
order of a police-court magistrate, at the instigation of I 
know not whom. “ Peace at Once” was a simple statement 
of the case for peace and a criticism of the arguments for 
continuing this war. We must assume, therefore, that the 
arguments in favor of war—in favor of this war, at any rate— 
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are regarded by the Government as essential dogmas the | 


questioning of which is a crime, and that until the Govern- 
ment desires peace it will be illegal to say, publicly, that 
peace is desirable. 

And now, at last, I come to my reason for troubling you 
with this letter. If you are satisfied, by personal inspection 
or by the judgment of people you respect, that my pamphlet 
is nowise seditious or offensive, but has been suppressed 
simply because it produces arguments in favor of views 
which are not those of the governing class, will you not 
reconsider your opinion as to the issues at stake in this 
war? My pamphlet is of no consequence, but its suppression 
should be of some, I think, to those who hold that the 
particular brand of tyranny under which Germans are said 
to groan is more evil and oppressive than that which we 
enjoy in this country. Are you still of the opinion that we 
are fighting for freedom ?—Yours, &c., 

Curve BELL. 

Garsingham Manor, Oxford. 

August 26th, 1915. 


[We have read Mr. Clive Bell’s pamphlet, “ Peace at 
Once.” It is written with feeling—that is to say, with 
sincerity, and that is not the kind of writing that 
our Government should suppress. We do not in the 
least accept its argument, for while it starts with the 
suggestion that our policy is to crush Germany—a 
policy, by the way, which the Prime Minister repudiated 
on behalf of the country—its real meaning is that every 
kind of war is so irreparable an evil, and that this 
war in particular threatens Europe with such absolute ruin, 
that it would be better to stop it now and allow Germany 
to crush us. Thus the terms of peace which Mr. 
Bell suggests include proposals that we should help 
to indemnify Belgium; that we should surrender Wei- 
hai-Wei to Japan ; that we should give Germany a free hand 
in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia; that we should give 
Russia a free hand in Persia; and that we should give 
France a bit of the Guinea coast, or of Central Africa, in 
other words, that we should bribe everybody all round to 
come to terms with a victorious Germany. This may te 
called a Tolstoyan peace ; but how could we conclude it with 
the assent either of our Allies or of our people? Does Mr. 
Bell think that any British audience would agree to such 
terms, or discuss them, or any regiment in the British Army ? 
Men and women are not built that way; or, if Mr. Bell 
does not accept that statement, a nation does not act in that 
way. An evil spirit has arisen in Europe. The question is 
how shall it be exorcised? Not, we agree, at the cost of 
Europe’s ruin, but not also by yielding to Germany the 
power to police every English village and township, a power 
which Mr. Bell would cheerfully yield to her.—{Ep., THE 
Nation. ] 


COURAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your article on “ Courage’’ in this week’s edition 
is so admirable that it seems ungrateful even to suggest an 
incompleteness. But as the instances of supreme heroism 
and endurance therein given are told only of men, I crave 
space to mention briefly two cases of like courage in this 
war in which the central figures were women. 

Somewhere in Belgium, earlier in the war, two nuns 
were in charge of a number of desperately-wounded men in 
a cellar, and had remained with their patients, even after the 
Germans had entered the town. Presently the building 
above them caught fire, and the wooden flooring that formed 
the ceiling of the basement in which they were became 
ignited. The nuns then carried up the narrow stairs such of 
the wounded as could possibly be removed, and the elder bade 
her companion endeavor to find a fresh place of safety for 
them, she herself calmly returning into that underground 
furnace, preferring to face being burnt alive than desert her 
helpless patients in their awful extremity. 

The second instance was related to me by a major in the 
R.A.M.C. who was investigating the typhus epidemic in 
Serbia. 

At the outbreak of the war in that country a young 
Montenegrin widow, who had previously qualified as a senior 
medical student, was put in charge of an improvised hospital 





of sixty beds. Here, for eight months, she acted as sole 
physician, surgeon, matron, nurse cook, orderly, and 
charwoman, totally without assistance, except such as her 
own partly-convalescent patients were able to give her, until 
she was relieved by a unit of the British Red Cross.— 
Yours, &c., 
C. Rina. 
August 30th, 1915. 


‘“SYLVIA’S MARRIAGE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your review of “ Sylvia’s Marriage,’’ by Upton 
Sinclair, you say that the “ reformer can present his case far 
more efficiently without introducing at all the distracting 
element of the novel form.” 

The reformer should, I take it, use that form of publicity 
which will give him the widest hearing. 

“The Jungle” cleaned the Chicago stockyards, made 
Washington busy, and enabled your reviewer to eat canned 
beef without a qualm.—Yours, &c., 

T. Werner Lavris, Lrp. 

8, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

August 31st, 1915. 





DE BURY’S “PHILOBIBLON.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—Our attention has been drawn to a most interesting 
article upon Richard de Bury’s ‘‘ Philobiblon ”’ (or ‘‘ Love of 
Books ’’) which appeared under the heading ‘“‘ The World of 
Books ”’ in your issue of August 21st. The writer of this 
article, who refers to the publication in the King’s Classics 
of E. C. Thomas’s translation of the ‘‘ Philobiblon,”’ says: 
‘“‘The publisher who will again reprint Richard de Bury’s 
‘ Philobiblon ’ has deserved well of his country.’? Now we 
are unaware of any announcement of a further reprint, and 
we gather that the writer of your article is in reality 
exhorting publishers in general to ‘‘ deserve well of their 
country ’’ by putting a new edition upon the market. At 
any rate, the impression given is that your contributor 
believes the book to be out of print and to require reviving. 
If that is really his argument, we may perhaps be allowed 
to say that we have now for some years published the series 
known as the King’s Classics, and that in the King’s Classics 
the translation of Richard de Bury’s ‘“‘ Philobiblon,”’ by E. 
C. Thomas, may still be purchased for the very moderate 
sum of eighteenpence.—Yours, &c., 

Cuatro & Winpvs. 

111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 

September 1st, 1915. 





Poetrp. 


RECONCILIATION. 


WHEN all the stress and all the toil is over, 

And my lover lies sleeping by your lover, 

With alien earth on hands and brows and feet, 
Then we may meet. 





Moving sorrowfully with uneven paces, 

The bright sun shining on our ravaged faces, 

There very quietly, without sound or speech, 
Each shall greet each. 


We who are bound by the same grief for ever, 
When all our sons are dead, may talk together, 
Each asking pardon from the other one 

For her dead son. 


With such low, tender words the heart may fashion, 
Broken and few, of pardon and compassion, 
Knowing that we disturb with every tread 

Our mutual dead. 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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The orld of Hooks. 


Tur “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NicHr. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘‘ Attila and the Huns.”” By Edward Hutton. (Constable. 6s. net.) 
‘‘War and Christianity from the Russian Point of View: Three 


Conversations.” By Vladimir Solovyof. (Constable. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 
“Geographical Aspects of the Balkan Problems.’”’ By Marion 
I. Newbigin. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Recollections of a Royal Governess.” (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net.) 


““The Kaiser, His Personality and Career.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 


By Joseph McCabe. 


“The Admirable Painter: Leonardo Da Vinci.” By A. J. 
Anderson. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Field of Honor.” By H. Fielding Hall. (Constable. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


“ The Oakleyites.” By E. F. Benson. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“ Happy Endings.” By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

‘Ten Degrees Backward.” By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 


* * * 


SEPTEMBER marks the opening of the autumn publishing 
season, and already the tide of announcements of new books 
has begun to flow. These paragraphs of literary intelligence 
have, by the way, a rather longer history than many people 
fancy. Their earliest form was the “proposals” or 
prospectuses which intending authors had printed and 
distributed among such persons as were likely to subscribe 
for the work in contemplation. Next, the substance of the 
prospectus was printed in journals like the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” sometimes as advertisements, sometimes in the 
editorial columns. This latter development seems to have 
been due to the pressure of the business upon the editorial 
department, for the understanding between them resembles 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere in that it can at least boast “ the 
claims of long descent.” Indeed, there is reason to suspect 
that Addison’s famous papers in the “Spectator” on 
“ Paradise Lost’’ were not unconnected with the sale of an 
edition of Milton’s poems, which Tonson had published, and 
in which the public were taking but a languid interest. 
Whether this be the explanation or not, the literary 
paragraph was for a time nothing more than a preliminary 
puff written by somebody in the pay of the booksellers, and 
inserted as a matter of obligation. 

* * * 


Berore the end of the eighteenth century, however, the 
literary paragraph had established its claim to existence 
independently of the wishes of advertisers. I recently came 
upon the following example, notable for the importance of 
the books it announces, in the pages of “The London 
Magazine, or Gentleman’s Monthly Intelligencer ”’ 
1783 : — 

“Mr. Gibbon is in great forwardness with his com- 
pletion of the Roman History, and Dr. Johnson, since his 
late illness, has assigned a valuable work into the hands of 
his exécutors, to be published after his death. The press 
also groans with a Life of the Right Hon. Charles Fox, 
in which his whole Parliamentary conduct and publick 
opinions are brought into one point of view. Dr. Robertson 
has nearly finished his History of North America, and Dr. 
Stuart, having discomfited him on British ground, is also 
prepared to enter the lists with him on this. And all lovers 
of genuine humor will soon be gratified with a rich repast 
in the Jour of the Tinkers, by the author of The Man in 
the Moon.” 


for 


* * * 


Reapers who trusted to the accuracy of the “ London 
Magazine ’”’ paragraph were fated to be disappointed. They 
had to wait another five years before the next instalment of 
Gibbon’s “ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” was forward enough to be sent to the press; while 
Dr. Johnson burned most of his papers before his death. 
The “ valuable work” mentioned in the paragraph may have 
been the two quarto volumes which Boswell tells us 
contained “a full, fair, and most particular account of 
Jehnson’s own life, from his earliest recollection.” Probably 


the mistake arose from the fact that one of these volumes 
was for a time in the possossion of Sir John Hawkins, but 
Johnson demanded its return. 


The complete edition of 











Robertson’s “ History of America” did not appear until 1800, 
seven years after the author’s death. The Dr. Stuart, with 
whom Robertson is threatened by the writer of the 
paragraph, was Gilbert Stuart, “an vunprincipled and 
slashing reviewer,” who bore Robertson a personal grudge. 
It is impossible to determine which of the crowd of 
“Memoirs” and “ Reminiscences” of Charles James Fox 
the writer of the paragraph meant. The first authoritative 
work, that by Trotter, Fox’s private secretary, was not 
published until 1811. Nor have I been able to trace the 
admired author of “The Tour of the Tinkers” and “The 
Man in the Moon.” It is not unlikely that the latter work 
was a translation of Cyrano de Bergerac’s satire. 
* * * 

We have no Gibbon or Johnson to be published this 
autumn, but the season should be a decided improvement on 
that of the last year in quality as well as quantity. 
Fiction occupies even a larger space than usual, for a 
number of novels will be published which have been held 
back since the declaration of war. At the same time, 
memoirs, reminiscences, and history manage to hold their 
own. Among the authors of reminiscences, whose books are 
in the press, I notice the names of Lord Redesdale, Dr. 
George Haven Putnam, Bishop Welldon, Sir Robert Baden 
Powell, Sir Edwin Pears, and Mr. Richard Whiteing. Some 
weeks ago I said something about Sir Edwin Pears’s “ Forty 
Years in Constantinople” and Mr. Whiteing’s “My 
Harvest,’’ the former of which will be published by Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins and the latter by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Lord Redesdale’s “Memories ”’ are to come from 
Messrs. Hutchinson. They will deal with Russia, where 
Lord Redesdale began his diplomatic career over fifty years 
ago, as well as with Japan, the country that has already 
inspired him to write two or three agreeable and learned 
volumes. “Tales of Old Japan” and “The Bamboo 
Garden” are quite as engaging in their own style as the 
writings of Lafcadio Hearn. 

* * 

Dr. Putnam’s “Memories of a Publisher,” to be 
published by the firm which he directs, ought to be a 
particularly interesting addition to the world of books, for 
the memories include matiy of the most distinguished men of 
letters of Dr. Putnam’s generation, both in this country and 
the United States. The book will supplement the “ Memoir 
of G. P. Putnam,” published three years ago, as well as 
the “Memories of My Youth,” which was reviewed in 
Tue Nation for June 20th, 1914. The latter volume ended 
with the year 1865, and as Dr. Putnam has been connected 
with many men and many movements during the succeeding 
half-century, his recollections bring upon the stage men of 
all kinds of fame, though the greater part of the volume is 
concerned with the publishing house which his father 
founded. Considerable space is given to the struggle to 
establish international copyright, an effort with which both 
Dr. Putnam and his father have been honorably connected. 

x > * 

Turninc from biography to history, I see that Mr. 
Heinemann is to publish a translation, in seven volumes, of 
“T’Histoire de France Racontée & Tous,” of which M. 
Franz Funck-Brentano is the general editor. The first idea 
of the series came into existence at a dinner party, when 
Sully-Prudhomme, Gaston Paris, and M. Funck-Brentano 
discussed the possibility of writing history in a manner 
which would be at once attractive and authoritative. The 
result of the conversation was the series which Mr. 
Heinemann is presenting to English readers under the title 
of “ The National History of France.’’ Its aim is to present 
the history of each epoch, its men, its events, the movement 
of ideas and social life, of art and letters, in a volume of 
moderate compass and in an easy style, with no parade of 
learning, but solidly based on research. Up to the present, 
four volumes have been published in the original French— 
‘The Renaissance,’’ by M. Louis Batiffol, “The Great 
Century,” by M. Jacques Boulenger, “The Eighteenth 
Century,” by M. Casimir Stryienski, and “ The Revolution,” 
by M. Louis Madelin—and of these three have been 
“crowned”? by the Academy. M. Batiffol’s “The Renais- 
sance,”’ the first of the series to appear in English, will be 
published during the present season. 

PENGUIN. 
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POLAND. 


“The Partitions of Poland.” 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
‘Poland and the Polish Question.” 
(Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By Lorp EveRrsLey. (Fisher 


By NINIAN HILL 


Ir is one hundred and twenty years since Poland ceased to 
exist as an independent State, and the Powers that conspired 
her partition are now fighting in death grapple amidst her 
ruined cities and desolated plains. A Nemesis haunts 
Europe for crimes of long ago. The crime which let the 
Turk ravage the Balkans and often used him against 
Christian peoples is one of the fundamental causes of this 
war. The spoliation of Poland by Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria in 1772, 1793, and 1795 is an accessory cause; for 
had those Powers united to reform and strengthen that 
quaint and tottering Republic it would have served as 
an effective buffer-state between them, allaying the jealousies 
which have produced this Armageddon ; and one of the rays 
of hope for the future is that Hohenzollern, Romanoff, and 
Hapsburg must, willy-nilly, unite to recreate the polity 
which their ancestors plotted to undermine and destroy. 
The two books named above enable the reader to form 
a fair judgment as to the downfall of old Poland. That 
of Mr. Hil deals more fully with the rise of the Polish 
people to political power and the causes of their decline, as 
also with their present lot and hopes for the futures His 
account of the geographical and economic factors in the 
development of Cracow, Warsaw, and Danzig is carefully 
done; and equally discerning are his comments on the 
differences of national character produced by the conversion 
of the Poles to Roman Catholicism, a process which 
separated them sharply from Russians and Prussians, and 
introduced habits of rigidity and intolerance into their social 
and political life. Whether Poles and Russians will ever 
cordially agree in religious matters (and religion counts for 
very much in the East) remains to be proved ; but certainly 
each people will have to lay aside very much that it cherishes, 
if there is to be a cordial union. On strictly racial grounds 
not very much is to be urged for Polish autonomy ; the two 
peoples are nearly akin, and the large German immigration 
into Poland of the fourteenth century was (as Mr. Hill shows, 
p. 56) very soon “ polonized.’’ It is religion and its cultural 
results which separate Poles and Russians. The Pole looks 
to Rome, the Russian to Constantinople or Moscow. 
Excellent, too, is Mr. Hill’s account of the peculiarities 
of the old Polish society and polity, enlivened as it is by 
quotations from contemporary and other writers. The 
oddities of the old constitution cannot be understood until 
it is realized that (as in Hungary) every freeholder was a 
“nobilis.”” In 1496 it was decided that plebeians could not 
hold land; and thenceforth the landless sank to a miserable 
condition, while the nobles wielded sole authority, the king 
being scarcely primus inter pares. Hence, too, the Liberum 
Veto (1505), whereby any noble could block any proposal in 
the Diet—a device more suited to comic opera than to 
politics, which, indeed, became a mere harlequinade. 
Neither Mr. Hill nor Lord Eversley sufficiently emphasizes 
two other flagrant defects of the Polish realm, the absence 
of a diplomatic service (even in the eighteenth century) and 
the repeated violations of its soil by neighboring armies, 
with no permission asked, still less granted. The consequences 
were that Poland was never abreast of current events, 
and herein presented a sharp contrast to the Venetian 
Republic, whose splendid diplomatic service had long saved 
it from many dangers. Further, the impudent trespassing 
on Polish territory of foreign troops, which dubbed it “ the 
Public Inn,” presented one of the excuses for partition ; and 
not unnaturally so. For if an intervening State serve as 
a blind for the deadly thrust which is being prepared against 
your unguarded side, that blind must be swept aside. In 
this connection I may note that the history of the many 
unresisted trespasses on Polish territory furnished a reason 
why diplomats came to insist that, if the neutrality of a 
State were guaranteed, that State must uphold its neutrality. 





The bearing of this consideration on the Belgian question, 
in July-August, 1914, is obvious. 

Of course, the fundamental causes of the Partitions of 
Poland were her helplessness and the greed of her better- 
organized neighbors. It is easy to exaggerate the former 
cause. True, the elective origin of the monarch and the 
feuds and bribery attending his election undermined the 
fabric of the State ; so did the factiousness of the nobles and 
the mad individualism fostered by the Liberum Veto; but 
many nobles desired to reform these abuses, and succeeded 
for a time in the famous constitution of 1791, which Burke 
declared to be the purest good ever conferred upon mankind. 
If that reform was actually carried in 1791, it was possible 
to carry it in 1771. But in truth both Frederick the Great 
and Catherine the Great intrigued at Warsaw to prevent the 
needed Polish reforms, and Maria Theresa did little or 
ncthing to counteract them, though the traditional policy of 
Austria was to uphold Poland. In view of the protracted 
Russo-Prussian intrigues it is idle to assert, as Carlyle did, 
that the First Partition was “an event inevitable in Polish 
history—an operation of Almighty Providence and of the 
eternal laws of Nature’; also that “Frederick had 
nothing special to do with it in the way of originating it 
or causing it—nothing whatever.” It was the task of 
Carlyle to justify the ways of heroes to ordinary men, and 
well he did it; but of all the blots on his fame as a philoso- 
phizing and hero-worshipping historian perhaps this is the 
worst, that he defended and praised Frederick’s two great 
crimes, the seizure of Silesia in 1740, and his share in the 
First Partition in 1772. Even when Carlyle wrote there 
was enough evidence to reveal the prime importance of his 
share in the latter event, and that he was fully as responsible 
for it as Catherine herself. Even Maria Theresa was far 
from blameless; for, on a frivolous pretext, she seized the 
Polish county of Zips, in the north of Hungary, thus setting 
the example of the partition which thereafter she righteously 
deprecated and reluctantly accepted as a highly profitable 
necessity. ‘“‘ Permit me to say” (said Frederick about the 
Austrian claims) “that your mistress has a very good 
appetite.” At Vienna, however, it seems that the chief 
acquisitive force was her son, the young and ambitious, 
Joseph, most unfortunate of Hapsburg sovereigns up to the 
time of Francis Joseph. 

he scheme of Lord Eversley’s work carries him more 
fully into the diplomatic sphere than does that of Mr. Hill, 
whose account of the events of 1771-72 is too brief./ But even 
Lord Eversley does not refer to the evidence contained in the 
Memoirs (“ Forty-five Years of My Life”) of Princess Louise 
of Prussia, which strengthens the proofs as to the initiation 
of the Polish policy by Frederick. In 1764, on the death of 
their king, the Poles approached Frederick with a request 
that his brother, the warrior Prince Henry, would allow 
himself to be elected. Frederick imposed entire secrecy on 
this request, of which the Prince knew nothing until 1776, 
during a visit to Petrograd, when the Polish magnate, 
Potocki, vehemently reproached him with ingratitude in 
plotting the destruction of a people who had offered him 
their crown. Henry then learnt that his brother had 
rejected a course of action which might have retrieved the 
destinies of Poland. It is clear, then, so far back as 1764, 
Frederick had in consideration plans that were hostile to 
Poland ; and thereafter, in 1771-72, he used his brother as a 
tool for proposing to Catherine the First Partition. So 
much for “ Almighty Providence and the eternal laws of 
Nature” and their discerning interpreter, Frederick the 
Great! The carrying out of those laws was found, in July, 
1772, to require, not the suppression of anarchic Poland, 
but the seizure of just those portions which her neighbors 
most coveted. 

In 1790-91 there was for a time (as I have shown in my 
“Life of Pitt”) a chance that our statesmen would induce 
the politicians of Berlin, especially Hertzberg, to interest 
themselves in the Polish movement for reform; and, if 
Hertzberg had been more honest, and the British Parliament 
more courageous in supporting Pitt’s opposition to Catherine’s 
intrigues at Warsaw, the new Polish constitution of May, 
1791, would have had a fair chance of surviving. Both these 
conditions were lacking; and the Empress finally, with the 
connivance of Berlin, proceeded to undermine the new policy, 
the result being the Second Partition, of 1793. Lord 
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The Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria 


Its Remains, Language, History, Religion, Commerce, Law, Art and Literature. 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania 
With a map and 170 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, in a box. Price £1 5 0 net. 
This work covers the whole civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, and by its treatment of the various aspects of that 
civilization, furnishes a comprehensive and complete survey of the subject of deep interest to the 
and sociologists. 
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The Magic of Jewels and Charms 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
With numerous plates in colour, double tone, and line. Decorated cloth, gilt top, in a box. £1 10 net 
This is uniform in wv and size with ‘‘ The Curious Lore of Precious Stones,” and like that ver ‘ 
much unique and interesting information especially related to the magical power which precious stones h 
exert over individuals and events during past ages. 
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a Biography and Mythology 
> By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 
t } This magnificent work has lately undergone an extensive revision. It is now offered to the public i satly i ; 
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' Institution and the Organiser of the Fish Commission. 
, By WILLIAM HEALEY DALL, A.M., D.Sc. 
- With nineteen illustrations. Octavo. Cloth. 462 pages. Price, 15/- net. 
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. Under the Red Cross Flag|Famous Days and Deeds 
of AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


| . ° 

at By MABEL T. BOARDMAN. 

w Chairman, National Relief Board, American Red Cross. in Hol land and Belgi u mM. 
Fully Illustrated. Decorated cloth, gilt top. Price, 6/- net. 
The story and the adventures of the Red Cross from the | By CHARLES MORRIS. 

6, beginning of the organisation up to and including the present war. | 





With 16 Illustrations from famous Paintings. 
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m | English Ancestral Homes Octavo, Cloth. Price, 5j- net. 

id yf N d mM 1 Striking stories drawn from Dutch and Belgian history from 

ne O ote A ericans the earliest times up to and including the present war. 
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Eversley speaks severely about the neglect of Polish 
interests by Pitt just before that event; but, after the 
humiliating position in which the timidity of Parliament 
placed him respecting the Eastern Question in 1791, it was 
natural for him to wash his hands of the Polish affair when 
it was still more hopelessly compromised. Further, Grenville, 
Foreign Minister after Carmarthen, was always unsympa- 
thetic to the Poles. Finally, as von Sybel has shown, the 
development of the acute Anglo-French crisis and the trial 
and execution of Louis XVI. in the winter of 1792-93, ended 
all hope of saving Poland. In other circumstances Austria 
and France might have helped Pitt to ward off a Second 
Partition. But the feuds between the three Powers rendered 
all hope of it impossible. When the French overran Belgium 
and threatened Holland in one of her most cherished pre- 
rogatives (the guardianship of the Scheldt Estuary) the 
nearer duty overrode that respecting Poland, which was 
less binding, more remote, and utterly beyond the very 
limited military resources of Great Britain. The only 
practicable course open was to side with the Powers then 
fighting France ; and, as they had large armies, while we had 
barely 18,000 men, they could dictate their terms, at least on 
the Eastern Question. I agree with Lord Eversley that Pitt’s 
abandonment of Poland was a sorry business ; but what else 
could be done? Could we fight Prussia and Russia over 
Poland, when we needed their help against France? And 
had Pitt any means of making good any protest that he 
might make against the expected Second Partition? To 
have protested would have weakened the First Coalition, 
which, early in 1793, he sought to strengthen. 

Nothing in the history of the Poles is finer than their 
efforts under Kosciusko, in 1794-95, to retrieve the fortunes 
of their country. I could wish that each of these volumes 
gave a fuller account of the gallant efforts of half-armed 
Polish peasants against the regular troops of Russia and 
Prussia; also for a more living description of the gallant 
Polish leader, who must have had far more inspiring 
qualities than Lafayette, with whom Lord Eversley suggests 
acomparison. His Lordship rightly ascribes to the pleasure- 
loving Prussian monarch, Frederick William II., the 
ignominious failure of Prussian regular troops before the 
badly-equipped Polish levies that held Warsaw; but very 
much must be laid to the credit of Kosciusko, who failed 
only before the terrible Suvordf. Lord Eversley, at the close 
of his volume, gives an intersting ethnographical map of 
Poland, as a basis for a possible reconstruction of that 
country, the difficulties of which he discusses. 

Mr. Hill pursues the later developments of Poland’s 
story far more fully ; and his book is preferable for those 
who desire to know of the events of 1807-14, 1830, and 1863. 
The last episode was, for that age, finis Polonia, for it 
enabled Bismarck, who truckled to Russia on that occasion, 
to earn the gratitude of the Tsar Alexander II., which was 
repaid by friendly neutrality during Prussia’s wars of 1864, 
1866, and 1870. By helping the Russian police on the Russo- 
Prussian frontier, Bismarck (acting on his do ut des motto) 
laid the basis of German unity, which his successors have 
sought to cement by grinding to fragments the Polish 
elements in Posen. How far they have succeeded the near 
future will show. Mr. Hill describes the Prussianizing 
policy carried out in that province, also the industries and 
characteristics of Poland, adding records of personal 
experiences in the three capital cities, Warsaw, Cracow, 
and Posen. The Drapers’ Hall at Cracow is almost com- 
parable with the once glorious Cloth Hall of Ypres. He 
discusses the future of Poland with enthusiasm and discern- 
ment, pointing out the difficulty of the Polish-Ruthenian 
question and others like it, but arguing hopefully from the 
almost unanimous desire of Russians to accord the fullest 
possible liberty to the Poles and to reunite all parts of 
Poland Proper under one rule. Certainly the problem will 
be scarcely less complicated than that of the Balkan peoples ; 
but much may be hoped from the Tsar’s attitude towards 
the famous Proclamation of the Grand Duke Nicholas to 
the Poles, as appears in the Imperial reply to a loyal address 
from the Poles of Minsk. The Tsar then stated that the 
Russian pledges would be fulfilled in case of victory—a 
declaration which opens up a brighter prospect, ultimately, 
than Poland has known since the time of Napoleon I. 


J. Hottanp Rose. 





WAR AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


‘International Law and the Great War.” By CoLEMAN 
PuILLiPson, LL.D., Litt.D. With an Introduction by Sir 
JoHN MacpoNELL, K.C.B., LL.D. (Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

In a recent book on the war, written by an American, there 

is one of those forceful sentences which so often show that 

Americans use language as if they were living men: “If 

a cad thumbs his nose at a gentleman, the latter is no longer 

held to be wounded in his honor and obliged to risk his 

life.” The sentence reveals the basis of all true human 

progress, law, and the respect for law. The world was a 

world of false values when a gentleman had to whip out his 

sword and perhaps die because a cad chose to thumb his 
nose at him; but as soon as men consented to trust their 
lives, their property, and their honor to the protection of 
the law, they found time to pay attention to really important 
things. That is the reai importance of law, that it allows 
things to obtain their true value, and in this respect the 
future of human progress and of civilized existence depends 
as much upon the development of international law as of the 
ordinary criminal and civil laws. The world of nations at 
war is, as we are seeing to-day, a world of false values, just 
exactly as was the world of the blood-feud and the duel. 

Indeed, that hundreds of thousands should die because the 

Austrian Government accused the Serbian Government of 

“thumbing its nose’ at it, seems to us so monstrous that 

every nation has been obliged to invent some grandiose ideas 

as the cause of the slaughter; and so, too, the gentleman 
dying at the hand of the nose-thumbing cad had to console 
his dying eyes with a vision of false causes and false values. 
Therefore, even if we cannot see it, our sons’ sons will 
recognize thaf/ the most vital issue of this war is not even 
victory or defeat, but the effect of the war upon the law 
of nations. That is the question which Dr. Phillipson is 
one of the first persons to treat with the requisite 
knowledge and authority./ Very early in the pages of his 
book, in fact in the illuminating introduction of Sir John 
Macdonell, we were struck by the curious contradiction in 
facts and men’s thoughts and speech to-day. People are 
continually saying that this war has shown the futility of all 
international law, and particularly of conventions. Yet, 
according to Sir John Macdonell, more questions of 
international law have already arisen in the course of this 
conflict than in the whole Napoleonic contest. In fact, we 
have in this a proof of the immense progress in the last 

100 years towards a state of things in which international 

relationships would be governed by law rather than by force. 

The idea of law existing between nations had so penetrated 

the minds of peoples that practically for the first time in 

history the appeal to arms was widely made, not in order to 
gratify a sentiment of nationality or pugnacity or cupidity, 
but in order to support law. A year of blood and battles 
may have embittered and tarnished our sentiments and 
warped our judgments; but that cannot alter the fact that 
twelve months ago the armies of all the countries of Europe 
marched to battle repeating that this was a war to end war. 

That is one side of the picture. The other side is what 
the man in the street is continually having his notice drawn 
to by his daily paper—treaties torn up or disregarded, 
conventions neglected, the laws of war openly derided and 
defied. Naturally, under these circumstances he is 
inclined to listen when the militarists in all countries begin 
to say that “never again will any nation trust to inter- 
national law and treaties,”’ and that the only “safe” and 
rational way of regulating international relationship is by 
machine guns and submarines. Dr. Phillipson faces this 
difficulty, because hg deals in detail with the particular 
cases of international law raised by the war, and he goes fully 
into the numerous cases of infraction. / And at the end of 
his survey he comes to the same conclusion as Sir John 

Macdonell, that, ‘far from destroying international law, 

the ultimate effect of this war may be to strengthen it.” 

With that conclusion we most certainly agree; but we 

believe that it would have carried more conviction, and that 

Dr. Phillipson’s careful erudition would have borne more 

solid fruit in this book, if he had confined himself to 
bringing out clearly one or two of the most important facts 
about international law and this war. 

Dr. Phillipson rather plays into the hands of the 
people who desire to disprove his conclusion by a 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Lid. 


REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE By GEORGES SOREL. Translated by T. E. Hucae. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net [Sept. 20 


As the classic of Syndicalism this work has become the centre round which a struggle has focussed itself 


EUROPEAN POLICE SYSTEMS _eBy RAYMOND B. FOSDICK. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. net 











Describes and critically discusses the essential features of the police systems of the larger European municipalities [ Sept. 13 
BASIS OF MORALITY By A. SCHOPENHAUER. Translated by A. Bropricg-Buxtock. 
Crown 8vo.. New and Revised Edition. 4s, 6d, net [Shortly 
THE ELEMENTARY FORMS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE _ By Prof. EMILE 
DURKHEIM. Translated by J. W. Swain. Medium 8vo. 15g, net [Sept. 13 


HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE: The Protestant Revolution and the Catholic 


Reformation in Continental Europe. By EDWARD M, HULME. Eight Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s, net 
(Sept. 13 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION By F. w. avetine. 


Crown 8vo. Eight Illustrations. 2s, net [Nearly Ready 

TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT By JOHN “A. HOBSON. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net [Just out 

“He is always lucid, cogent, and unflinching in the pursuit of his argument, and leads us step by step towards the conclusion 
that in this instance the boldest solution is safest and simplest.”—Manchester Guardian 


NIGHTS IN TOWN sy THOMAS BURKE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net [Sept. 20 


Every typical side of night life in London is vividly and entertainingly described. 


THE SECRET OF HUMAN POWER By HAYDN BROWN. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 5s. net 


“The earlier chapters . . . draw a peculiar interest from their author’s skill in translating abstract exposition into terms of graphic 
delineation.”—Scotsman. [ J ust out 


FATIGUE By A. Mosso. Translated by M. and W. B. Druumoxp. Crown 8vo, Cheap Edition. 2g, 6d. net 


“ Professor Mosso treats the study of fatigue in a popular manner.”—Spectator [ Sept. 90 


LYRICS OF OLD LONDON sy pororny M. stuart. Mlustrated in Colour by Mary 


Exits, Crown 4to, Picture cover. 5s, net [Just out 
“A brave and glowing book.”—The Times. 
“‘There are rhythm and music in everything. . . . The verses are finely wrought 
in the anthology of London.”’—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS, 6s. 


IT’S AN ILL WIND By Douglas Goldring 


“The book is distinctly one to read, and as clever a novel as any to be found in the monthly library list.”—The Tatler. 


SECOND 
FATE THE MARPLOT (ix2i8kiy) By F. Thicknesse-Woodington 
“The ‘author makes Margaret and her vicissitudes possess tense and exciting moments.”—Court Journal 
“Mystery, love, and adventure, admirably told . . . has not a dull moment in its pages.”"-—The World 


THE CALL OF THE CUMBERLANDS By Charles N. Buck 


Author of “ The Battle Cry,” &c 


: Readers who like novels of action atid struggle will be satisfied with it.”— 
ustained excellence and exhilarating virility.” —Edinburgh Evening News The Times 


THROUGH STAINED GLASS By George Agnew Chamberlain 


“A powerful new story by the author of ‘Home.’ ” 


The whole collection is worthy of a prominent place 


~- —_— strenuous tale, throbbing with life throughout. 
“A tale of s 


(September 13 


A RUSSIAN COMEDY OF ERRORS By George Kennan 


“ Packed with inhuman interest and evocative of determination rather than anger. It should be reAd widely.”—Daily News. 


OBLOMOV By Ivan Goncharov. Translated by C. J. HOGARTH 


This work is one of the greatest Russian classics, and has never before been translated into English. [September 20 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE By J. E. Patterson 


“A fine story, finely told.—Globe. 
“A stormy . . . thrilling romance.”—Atheneum. 
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too particular inquiry into the relation of the conduct 
of the belligerents towards the laws of war. The 
laws of war are only a part, and a comparatively unim- 
portant part, of international law. For the future of the 
world the legal questions involved in the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, in the refusal to submit the Austro-Russian 
dispute to the Hague Tribunal, in Germany’s treatment of 
the “scrap of paper,” are of infinitely more importance than 
any number of infractions of the Declarations of Paris and 
London and the Hague Conventions. We do not mean by 
this that Germany’s submarine campaign against non- 
combatants and the Belgian “atrocities” do not matter ; 
they matter enormously for us; but what matters for the 
future is not that men should kill one another according to 
conventions, but that they should regulate their international 
affairs in peace according to treaties and law. The 
wholesale repudiation of the laws of war have very little 
bearing upon the future of international law, and for this 
and other reasons it is hardly worth the detailed investigation 
to which Dr. Phillipson has subjected it. A state of war 
is essentially a state of lawlessness between two nations, 
and the doctrines of “ military necessity” and “ reprisals” 
show the difficulty of attempting to regulate lawlessness by 
legal rules. It is beside the point to talk of this war being 
conducted with a greater disregard of law than any previous 
war. People forget that this is the first great European 
war which is being fought under written codes of warfare. 
During the Napoleonic contest there was not a single con- 
vention in existence regulating the conduct of belligerents. 
Every such convention is in date subsequent to the Crimean 
War; and even during the Franco-Prussian War the only 
ones in existence were the Declaration of Paris, the Geneva 
Convention, and the Declaration of St. Petersburg. 
Moreover, Dr. Phillipson’s treatment of many of the legal 
questions which have been raised with regard to those con- 
ventions during the war seems to be open to grave 
objection. His juristic eye is, to tell the truth, blinded by 
his natural indignation at the German method of conducting 
war. A lawyer, surely, ought impartially to face the fact 
that our interpretation of blockade has set aside existing 
rules of international law. No doubt, our infractions of law 
have been materially different:from those of Germany; the 
sinking of unarmed merchantmen is contrary not only to 
international law but to international humanity ; while our 
actions can be defended by the argument that it is necessary 
to alter law to meet the existence of altered circumstances. 
But it is absurd to pretend that any belligerent State has 
been able to keep its hands completely off the laws which 
regulated the conduct of war. 

But, as we said above, these questions will have small 
bearing upon the future of international law. Text-books 
on international law are often divided into two volumes, 
Vol. I. Peace, Vol. II. War. Some people are now 
despondently arguing that the result of this war will be to 
abolish Vol. II. altogether. We cannot believe that the 
world would suffer very much if that happened. It is 
Vol. I. which matters, and it is of supreme importance to 
realize that the abolition of the second does not imply the 
abolition of the first, and that our only justification for 
entering this war and for pursuing it to its bitter end is our 
determination that Europe shall be governed in peace by a 
respect for conventions and international law. We are, in 
fact, fighting for International Law—Vol. I.: Peace. 





A PLEA FOR ARISTOCRACY. 


“‘A Defence of Aristocracy.” By ANTHONY M. LuDOvICI. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


No serious argument can be brought against the abstract 
principle of aristocracy. That the government of a country 
should be entrusted to the best people, who by their 
natural qualities are so pre-eminent as to inspire complete 
confidence and so wise as to be perfect interpreters of the 
national mind, is a proposition which can be readily 
accepted, but as a theory and not as an ideal. The difficulty 
of discovering the best, selecting the best, and replacing the 
best when they die off, is insuperable, and the fixing of a 
universally accepted standard of the qualities which should 





go to make up the best is impossible. That is why the 
attempts to work out the theory of aristocracy have proved 
hopeless failures in practice and have led to the domination 
of a spurious class which has claimed either by birth or 
wealth a right to govern. 

The best part of Mr. Ludovici’s book is his telling 
exposure of these failures in the recent history of this 
country. His chapters on the English aristocrat as a failure 
and the aristocrat in practice form a very complete indict- 
ment of the claims and pretensions of the modern nobility 
and governing class, who are quite unjustifiably regarded as 
the aristocrats of to-day. The author is not defending 
so-called aristocrats, but the theory of aristocracy. He 
describes his ideal as ‘‘ the born artist ruler, the spokesman 
of flourishing life.” He emphasizes the necessity of 
‘* taste,” that is to say, instinctive discrimination for the 
true, the good, and the beautiful, and the figure he imagines 
is the finest possible—physically, intellectually, and 
morally. But there is no key in his book as to how such a 
type can be selected, recognized, and promoted. That is the 
difficulty about the superman: he cannot be found by any 
known process of selection, nor can conditions be per- 
manently established to allow of his emerging into a 
dominant position where the full value of his inestimable 
qualities can be utilized to the best advantage. It is no 
use pointing to the Incas of Peru and the priests of ancient 
Egypt; modern civilization does not allow of the renewal 
of such forms of government even were it possible to collect 
together a superior caste. By insisting as much as he does 
on the necessity of physical beauty as an indispensable attri- 
bute of an aristocrat, he comes dangerously near making 
his ideal fantastic. There is such a thing as breed among 
animals where mating can be regulated. Good breeding is 
noticeable also among human beings, but it is no index of 
character or of mental and moral qualities. Mr. Ludovici’s 
aristocrats would be admirable in themselves, but, however 
much their sagacity might help them to understand the 
mind of the people over whom they governed, they would be 
lacking in one essential qualification for good rulership— 
they would not be representative. A representative govern- 
ment of average men will be far more successful than an 
unrepresentative government formed of men of a superlative 
type. 

The absence of this ideal type and the failure of society 
to produce such a type the author attributes largely to the 
growth of Democracy. And here we must part company from 
him altogether, not that some of his strictures against the 
ugly materialism and commercialism of modern life are not 
well founded. But he falls into two errors with regard to 
democracy which are very common in attacks of this descrip- 
tion. The first is the suggestion that democracy is the rule 
of what he would call the lower classes, whereas it is, in fact, 
an attempt by various expedients to ascertain the corporate 
will of all classes. And his second error is the supposition 
that the essence of democracy is a belief in sheer numbers. 
Democracy has been evolved primarily owing to the danger 
that has been experienced in the past from the exclusion 
of any class of the community from having a voice or some 
participation in the government of the country. It is not 
primarily the inclusion of everyone, but the exclusion of no 
one that is the essential. The ideal of Democracy is equality 
of opportunity, and it is by this very means that the higher 
types, the man of genius, the man of conspicuous merit, 
and the natural leader can most easily emerge from obscurity. 
Democracy is in a very early stage of its growth, and most 
of the obvious defects which are put down as a consequence 
of democratic government are due to the fact that we are 
very far from having complete democratic government. 

In the transition stage we suffer both from the evils 
of an almost extinct aristocratic system and from the 
crudities of experimental democracy. Attacks on democracy, 
therefore, are so often beside the mark, because there is 
as yet no democracy to attack. But the author of this 
volume does not attribute the failure of aristocracies to the 
unsuccessful struggle between the principle of aristocracy 
and the democratic principle. He says :— 


“Tt is the result of a bitter and cruel war between the 
institution of aristocracy itself as conceived and founded by 
the best of all nations, and the members of that institution 
who have been totally unworthy of their membership and 
who, at least in England, for the last two centuries have 
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Wit and Humour. Sunshine and Laughter. 


These are priceless qualities in 1915, and few Novelists 
of To-day are so liberally endowed with them as 


MRS. G. DE HORNE VAIZEY 


Author of “GRIZEL MARRIED,” 6s., “SALT OF LIFE,” 6s., <c. 
One of the real successes of 1914 was “ GRIZEL MARRIED,” 6s., a novel with a delightful 


strain of humour, witty, and very entertaining. 


” 


Here are just four of “ Grizel’s 





| TALKS WITH 
HER HUBBY ABOUT 


AT THE | 
| ILDREN 
RECEPTION ae ARE vulgar, but 


oh, Martin, think of it! THREE 
ducks, all in a row, each with 
its long white tail, and its little 
ribbons round its wrists, and 
its little gold sovereign hang- 
, a : _| ing round its neck. . The 
marriage, Grizel is asked by | Queen’s Bounty! aad oh. 
Martin, think, think, what an 
advertisement for your books. 
going to join the Chumley |-:-:- It would be in all the 
papers, ‘ Mrs. Martin Beverley, 
** Oh, give | wife of the well-known novelist, 
| yesterday became the mother 
| of three daughters. (They 
” | must be daughters!) Later 

inquiries at the house elicited 
| the news that the mother and 
| family were all densi well.’ ”’ 


At the first reception held 


in her drawing-room after her 


the Vicar’s wife: when is she 


Mothers’ Meeting? 
me time!’’ is Grizel’s reply. 


‘“‘Give me time! 





THE PERFECT 
HOUSEKEEPER 


“I’m getting quite a daisy 
at housekeeping now. Guess 


what you’re going to have to- 


know you had chops growing 


inside your neck? Isn’t 


thrilling? ...Im_ going to 
kiss you on the best end of 
your neck!” She rose, and 


put her threat into execution. 





WHY NOT READ “GRIZEL MARRIED” a 


There is humour on almost every page. 
turns of nonsense :— 


LAUNDRY TRIALS 


‘“T was forgetting to ask 
you sometinng, and it’s most 


| important. Parsons says there 


are two handkerchiefs short 
from the laundry; and the 


|} man is coming for the money, 
night? Best end of the neck! | 
Cook suggested it, and I said, 
‘Whose neck!’ She looked | 
quite scared. Martin, did you 


and what will I say? Martin, 
what do I say? What does 
one say when the laundry is 


short? Should I be angry? 


How angry? I don’t care a 
dump about the old things, but 
I'll pretend I do. Shall I tell 
him you've a cold, and have 
? a dozen, and can’t do 
without them? Ought I to 
make him leave his own? Just 
give me a hint, and I’]] work 
it out,”’ 


AGAIN 2 








N.B. 
Mrs.G.de Horne Vaizey’s 


New Long Novel 


SALT OF LIFE 


6s. 
is now ready. 


‘*SALT OF LIFE” is a very charming new novel by 
the author of ‘‘An Unknown Lover” and ‘‘Grizel 
Married.” It follows the history of a family living 
in London, and is especially concerned with the fortunes 
of the two daughters Aline and Jean and their delightful 
friend Octavia. These three girls differ widely in 
character, and their several love stories make interesting 
and humorous reading. As a contrast to the young 
people the father and mother of the family, two 
really beautiful characters of the old school, are 
charmingly drawn. 

**SALT OF LIFE” is a perfectly delightful book, and 
will please that very large circle of readers who enjoy 
first-rate workmanship. 





| The Finest Fiction List of the Season 


6s. cach, 


The Jacket (7h- Star Rover)* 


Mary Moreland* 
Blind Sight* 


Tales of Five Chimneys* 


The Court Favourite* 


Mr. Lyndon at Liberty* 
The Cood Ship Brompton Castle* 


Happy Endings* 
The Nursing Home* 
Miss Elizabeth Cibbs 


The Virgin’s Treasure* 


Salt of Life* 
The Reck* 


The Romance of Palombris & Pallogris 


The Man in Motley 
Hester and I* 

High Stakes 

Scorched Souls 

The Flame of Daring* 


CGrandpapa’s Crand-Daughter* 
The Strength of Weakness 


Lost Face 


Jack London 

Marie Van Vorst 

B. Y. Benediall 
Marmaduke Pickthali 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
Victor Bridges 

Lady Bell 

1, A. R. Wylie 

Arthur Applin 

Alicia Ramsey 

Louise Cerard 

Mrs. CG. de Horne Vaizey 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden 

Cc. P. Baker 
Tom Calion 


Mrs. P. Champion de Crespigny 


Ruth Kauffman 
Pan 

Harold Spender 
Mary E. Mann 

E. M. Channon 
Jack London 


* Marked thus ore ready. 
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not attempted to abide by the essential rules governing 

their body.” 

The value of the discussion which Mr. Ludovici carries 
on through the pages of his book with considerable knowledge 
and ability is sadly impaired by a very lengthy and 
irrelevant defence and eulogy of Charles I., to whom one 
whole chapter is devoted, and whose characteristics are 
referred to throughout the greater part of the volume. If 
he desires to carry conviction with regard to his main thesis 
he could not have chosen a more unfortunate model. Not 
content with a‘long, historical survey, he insists on the 
physical beauty of “the benign ruler,” and contrasts him 
with Cromwell, whom he speaks of as “one of the ugliest 
beasts that have ever blighted a sunny day.” Even this 
is very disputable. Compare the famous Vandyke portrait 
of Charles with the splendid contemporary bust of Cromwell 
by Bernini which now stands in one of the corridors of 
the House of Commons, and the effete, sleek beauty of the 
aristocrat pales into insignificance before the rugged, 
penetrating force of the great Protector, and the winning 
sadness of his expression. But the idea that an ugly 
body can be redeemed by a_ beautiful soul is a 
“pernicious doctrine” which “we have allowed to mis- 
lead us and corrupt us.” There are, in fact, many 
passages in this disquisition on the saintly king of such 
an extravagant character as to kill the attention of a 
reader who, while he may be interested in examining the 
causes of decline in aristocracy, will put down the book 
when he finds he is let in for a treatise on the superiority 
of Charles I. to his Puritan conquerors. 





THE CATHOLIC MYSTICS. 
‘*Ruysbroeck.” By EVELYN UNDERHILL. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Quest Series falls in with what may be called, without 
any suggestion of disparagement, a prevailing fashion in 
religion. There is an impression, more or less widely spread, 
that the recuperative power of the traditional religions is ex- 
hausted, and that they are like ground that has fallen out of 
cultivation. But it is also thought that in the province of 
religion new and unexplored territory, if we could only find 
it, awaits us, on which sufficient crops might be raised. Hence 
the religious world of to-day is a happy hunting ground for 
charlatanism and charlatans of every sort and kind—spiritu- 
alists, conjurors, faith-healers. In Tiberim defluxit Orontes ; 
occultism is the vogue. 

In these circumstances, the presentation of a sane and 
historical mysticism which, by its association with and 
standing in the Churches, is kept in touch with the common 
life and sense of men, has a special importance. And such, 
pre-eminently was the German fourteenth-century school of 
which Eckhart was the master, and in which Ruysbroeck is 
one of the greatest names. Its existence is a conclusive 
answer to such exaggerations as that of the Anglican 
Homily which describes Christendom as having been “ sunk 
in a damnable pit of idolatry this thousand years.” Dr. 
Lindsay, in his admirable “ History of the Reformation,” 
shows how much simple evangelical piety survived even in the 
darkest days of the medieval Church. On the other hand, 
Miss Underhill perhaps overstates the Catholicism of the 
mystics of the age. They were Catholic because there was 
nothing else to be; and they used the good things—which 
were many—of the system in which they found themselves. 
But they used them “as not abusing.” And they discrimi- 
nated ; the laxity, e.g., of St. Catherine of Genoa’s practice 
in the use of sacraments causes no small embarrassment 
to orthodox students of her life. That their concentration 
on the almost forgotten individual element in religion con- 
tributed largely to the downfall of Scholasticism, and to a 
certain indifference towards the external and material 
means of grace mediated through the priesthood, is certain. 
They were citizens of a larger Church than that of medieval 
Catholicism, in which, it is scarcely too much to say, they 
existed on sufferance, as do the modernists in the Church of 
to-day. But the pre-Reformation Church was larger and less 
out of touch with life than modern Romanism ; in matters of 
thought, at least, the ecclesiasticism, which was to prove 


Catholic mystic is faced by graver difficulties to-day than was 
the case in the fourteenth century; the formulas are 
tightened, the climate is changed. It would be to put it too 
strongly to say that these difficulties are insuperable. This 
is a personal matter; formulas fall as harmless from your 
pure mystic as a cudgel or a bullet from a ghost. He is 
impervious to the letter; he lives in another air. It is not 
easy for the outsider to grasp this attitude. That the 
westhetic and devotional elements even of later Catholicism 
should attract persons of impressionable temperament is 
natural. But when dogma, with its categorical asser- 
tions and denials, is pressed upon them, only the mystic 
ean find his way out of the impasse. He may, however, 
remind us that it is not necessary that others should find it ; 
“let every man abound in his own sense.” 

Much of Miss Underhill’s book will be caviare to the 
general reader. The terminology of mysticism is—well, 
mystical ; and the lucidity which characterizes the writer’s 
exquisite poems is somehow lacking in her prose works. 
An outstanding feature, however, is a wholesome and oppor- 
tune sense of the “ dangers and follies of a false mysticism, 
dissociated from the controlling influence of tradition and 
the essential virtue of humility”; also of the ambiguous 
nature of 

“the psycho-physical phenomena which are the well-known 
accompaniments of religious emotion in selves of a certain 
temperament. This spiritual delirium, which appears to 
have been a common phase in the mystical revivals of the 
fourteenth century, is viewed by Ruysbroeck with considerable 
distrust; and rightly attributed by him to an excitement 
of the senses rather than of the soul. At best it is but 
‘ children’s food,’ given to those who cannot yet digest ‘the 
strong food of temptation and the loss of God.’ Its manifes- 
tations, as he describes them, overpass the limite not merely 
of common-sense, but also of sanity; and are clearly 
related to the frenzies of revivalists and the wild outbreaks 
of songs, dance, and hysteric speech observed in nearly all 
non-Christian religions of an enthusiastic type.”’ 

Bishop Butler had something to say for himself when 
he denounced the enthusiasm of the Methodist revival as 
“a horrid thing.’’ Miss Underhill does well to insist that 
“morbid piety is often the product of physical as well as 
spiritual stuffiness”’ ; and that “ Ruysbroeck wrote his great 
books out of doors, with light and air all round him, and the 
rhythmic life of trees to remind him how much stronger was 
the quiet law of growth than any atavism, accident, or per- 
version by which it could be checked.” 





THE TYRANNY OF THE MACHINE. 


“The Mountains of the Meon.” By J. D. Brresvorp. 


(Cassell. 6s.) 
‘The Secret Son.” By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


Tue young novelists of to-day are unanimously agreed that 
romance is out of fashion. Partly to express that conclusion, 
and partly no doubt as a reaction against the supremacy of the 
head-line valuation of life, they have plumped for realism— 
a realism that seeks to encompass its definition of life like 
a surveyor rather than to extract its quintessence like an 
artist. Romance, of course, is no more suited to an interpre- 
tation of values than realism; both of these methods, in 
their a-synthetic state, being irrelevant to the quest of 
truth. But a new romance, which did not mechanically 
repeat the constituents of the old, would not only infuse 
fresh life into fiction, but throw the realists into a proper 
perspective, and show them that their mathematical capacity 
for taking pains was not the ultimate equation of art. 

What a title for a symbolic romance—“ The Mountains 
of the Moon”! Here, we thought, was the desired break- 
water to the encroachments of the realists, and from a 
novelist of such repute and vigor as Mr. Beresford. And 
then, having read the book, we not only failed to discover 
a vestige of romance in it but of meaning to its title. Its 
apparatus is as follows :—Grey is a Canadian Socialist, who 
is invited to tea by Lady Downham as a specimen of 
sociological curiosity. To further the recreation of the 
Stratton family, he agrees to stay at Cole-Stratton, their 
feudal demesne, for a few days. There we are introduced to 





its ultimate undoing, was less developed and less acute. A 


Lord Downham, a punctilious nobleman, who does not carry 
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WHITE PRAYER-BOOKS FOR WEDDINGS. 


A Large and Varied Selection in Ivory, Calf, Xylenite, Vellum, &c. 
PRAYER BOOKS, 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, to £2 2/- 

PRAYER and HYMNS (A. & M.) frem 1/6, 2/6, 3/6, to £3 10/- 
MARRIAGE SERVICES from 6d., 1/-, to 6/- 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLES 
frem 7/11, 16/6, te £10 10/- 

THE LONDON BIBLE YAnseorss, ©. PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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The NATIONAL REFUGES 


and Training Ships ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘ CHICHESTER ’ 
has sent its OLD BOYS 
into 70 BRITISH REGIMENTS and to 
the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 
6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

The heavy increase in food and materials has 
entailed a heavy burden on the funds. 
SPECIAL HELP 1S MUCH NEEDED. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 


National Refuges for Homciess and Destitute Children, 
and the Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.’' 


Londen Office: 1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
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Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
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Claims Paid - . - - £118,000,000 
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Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at 
the Head Office and London branches of this Bank on Deposits 
subject to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to 
three-and-a-half per cent. per annum. 

CHARLES GOW, General Manager. 

5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 

2nd September, 1915. 





PARR’S BANK LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed by 
this Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan branches on Deposit 
at seven days’ call is three and one-half per cent. per annum until 
further notice. 


— — } soint General Managers. 


Bartholomew Lane, E.C., 2nd September, 1915. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


MR. G. D. H. COLE’S NEW BOOK, 


LABOUR IN WAR TIME 


By G. D. H. COLE, author of “The World of Labour.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


The aim of this book is to explain how the workers have been 
affected by the War, and the attitude they have taken up in the 
Situation in which they have found themselves. The author surveys 
the Labour attitude to war in general, and to this War in particular, 
the effect of the War on unemployment, and all the problems in 
relation to Trade Unionism which have arisen out of the War. 





CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED, OF 
THE WAR OF STEEL ANDGOLD 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. With an Additional Chapter and 
Appendices. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
“By far the most suggestive book on foreign policy that has 
appeared for many years.”—New Statesman. 
“It would be difficult to find any one better suited to undertake 
such a task. The book is written with a simplicity and 


clearness which places the subject well within the comprehension of 
any iatelligent student of affairs"—The Nation. 


MATERNITY: LETTERS FROM 
WORKING WOMEN 


Collected by the Women's Co-operative Guild. With a 


Preface by the Right Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


This book is the outcome of an extensive inquiry into the 
deplorable conditions of working-class motherhood, which has been 
carried out by the Women’s Co-operative Guild. Here working women 
teil their own stories, and their letters form an impressive indication 
of the urgency of the problem, especially at the present time, when 
the preservation of the infant life of the nation is of the utmost 
importance. An appendix deals with the recent extension of the 
Notification of Births Act and its application. 
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his sense of order into his thoughts or his words, Lady 
Adelaide Stratton, a vegetarian by asperity rather than con- 
viction, the Hon. Reginald Shepston, the family’s diplomat, 
and Lady Tempe, an aristocrat of changing moods and 
dresses. So much for the opening situation. But, stay! 
Arthur Grey is really the rightful heir. He is the legitimate 
son of Lord Downham’s eldest brother, whose kleptomaniac 
idiosyncrasies had required a departure for Canada early in 
his career Grey will have none of his inheritance, not 
through altruism, or even principle, but because he cannot 
be bothered with the responsibilities. A good deal of rather 
irritating by-play is supplied by the sensational publications 
of an unscrupulous journalist as to Grey’s claims, and by 
the suspicions of the family as to Grey’s motives and 
identity. But the pivot of the book is the love-affair 
between Grey and Lady Tempe. Lady Tempe, after 
numerous oscillations, decides to have Grey, and to be 
content with Canada, a modest competence, and her 
husband’s sense of argumentative logic. 

Now, where, in this matter-of-fact and conventional 
story, “‘The Mountains of the Moon” come in we cannot 
conceive. At first we thought it might be Grey’s Utopian 
aspirations. Certainly his schoolmaster’s Socialism leaves 
us cold enough. As a faith, an inspiration, it would not 
draw a single child or adult or old man from either play or 
chimney-corner. Grey’s, in fact, is a mentality akin to that 
of the average university philosopher, who will counter the 
most casual and acceptable statement by asking you 
precisely what you mean by it. And, as the story advances, 
the interest of Grey’s Socialism as steadily recedes. Mr. 
Beresford makes no real attempt to cope with the 
advantages of the situation. He makes the sex-trouble 
between Grey and Lady Tempe only tentatively a symbol 
and microcosm of the class-struggle. The point of the book, 
indeed, is not the contrast between feudalism and socialism, 
between the Strattons and Grey at all. It is, in the first 
place, in the love-story, and, in the second, in the concealed 
relationship of Grey to the Strattons. Nor, indeed, de we 
envy Grey in the possession of Lady Tempe or Lady Tempe 
in the possession of Grey. We cannot guess whether Grey 
will successfully patronize Lady Tempe out of a new dress 
a day or Lady Tempe’s jocularities drive Grey out of his 
habitual surplice. It is a pity that a writer of the stamp 
of Mr. Beresford, with such a record behind him, and with 
a well-worn but suggestive theme before him in this 
book, should have thrown it overboard to make room for the 
machine-made novel of decorous cross-purposes. 





Mrs. Dudeney’s latest novel is a very different thing. 
Beside her tanned ‘and blooded rustics, Mr. Beresford’s 
gawky Socialist and expressionless aristocrats are like the 
cardboard figures in a shooting-gallery. The matter with 
“The Secret Son” is its style. It is the more 
regrettable because Mrs. Dudeney’s material would bear a 
profound and original interpretation. The heroine, Nancy 
Pingoun, the washer-girl, is not unlike a hardy rustic figure, 
except that she is broader, more elemental, like her own 
Sussex Downs. She is the mistress of her speculative, 
feckless, purposeless squireen, Morris Chinnery, who is only 
an individual when he is with her, and, with his half-witted 
wife, Enid, and his class-environment, a mere instrument of 
routine. Morris has not the courage to marry Nancy, and 
bargains her away to the laborer, Wiston. Wiston, even 
when Nancy begins to love his morose sincerity, cannot 
endure the thought of her son who is not his, and throws 
himself down the well. Nor does the curse imposed by 
futility stop there. Morris, Nancy’s and Chinnery’s son, 
discovers that his sweetheart, Minnie, has served him as 
Nancy served Wiston. He relapses into a kind of tragic 
sulkiness, with the spell only temporarily lifted by his 
marriage with Minnie’s daughter, Minivy. For Minivy’s 
wild and pagan blood is the cause of yet a third illegitimate 
generation, and we are left with a sense of Chinnery’s 
lack-lustre and aimless evasions infecting a whole stock 
of sturdy, unambiguous peasants. The fatalistic element, 
with its double implication that a lack of deliberate purpose 
has its chain of evil consequences, and that a man is a fool 
to look on women for nothing but an undeviating chastity, 
is pursued with a too obvious relentlessness. And the 








repetition of the same motive is not altogether convincing. 
For all that, the story is told with breadth, power, and 
sincerity. Nancy, particularly—a curious compound of 
the simple and the subtle—is a character out of a hundred 
average novels. If only the style had been as direct and 
adequate, as the story is moving and lucid! Mrs. Dudeney, 
at any rate, unlike Mr. Beresford, has escaped the tyranny 
of the machine. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Maria Again.’ By Mrs Joun LANE. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


TuerE is no need for Mrs. John Lane’s apology for 
again presenting “Maria’’ to the public in these grave 
times. Humor and satire have still their places, and it 
is a relief to turn from the serious affairs of the day and 
spend an hour listening to Maria’s chatter. Her snobbish- 
ness, her thoughtlessness, her silly chatter and ho less silly 
ambitions, enable her creator to hold the mirror up to an 
aspect of our life which persists even in war-time, and 
which ought to vanish as soon as it is distinctly seen. In 
a word, Maria is a real creation. She owes something to 
Thackeray, but she has her own individuality, and her self- 
revelations have all the unintentional candor of a living 
being. Her activities as shown to us in the present volume 
have been modified by current happenings, and on the 
subject of charity, for example, Maria is at her best. 
Scarcely inferior is her view of tlhe Kaiser, to whom Maria 
extends the regard and sympathy which she could not avoid 
feeling for so exalted a personage. The summer sales, too, 
inevitably occupy much of Maria’s attention. To her, they 
are no less exciting than the encounters in the trenches. 
We have to thank Mrs. Lane for these fresh glimpses of 
Maria, and we trust to hear more of her in the less agitated 
times of the future. 

¥ % . 


‘Russia and Democracy: The German Canker in Russia.” 
By G. DE WESSELITSKY. (Heinemann. Is. net.) 


Tuts book, published under the direction of the 
Central Committee for National Patriotic Organizations, 
contains a study of Russian political history during the 
past two hundred years. Its main thesis, as is shown by 
the sub-title, is that the repressive measures of the Russian 
bureaucracy are for the most part due to men of German 
birth or descent who have captured many of the 
administrative posts in Russia. M. de Wesselitsky is con- 
vinced that there is no real opposition between liberty and 
democracy, on one side, and Russia, on the other; and he 
believes that Nicholas II. has now succeeded in uniting all 
parties and nationalities of the Russian Empire as _ they 
have never been united before. He believes, moreover, that in 
all Russian political circles, as well as in Russian public 
opinion, there is “ a decided and unanimous opposition to any 
expansion which involves an inclusion into Russia of non- 
Russian elements,” and he maintains that this spirit is a 
sufficient guarantee against any fear of attempts at military 
domination or a future policy of aggression. In domestic 
policy M. de Wesselitsky looks for reforms which will com- 
plete the de-Germanization of Russia, and thus forward the 
economic and moral progress of the Russian people. 

“ * * 


“The Soul of Europe.” 
10s. 6d.) 


so 


By JosEPpH McCabe. (Unwia. 

Mr. McCasr’s book is not so much an analysis of the 
soul of Europe as a summary of the norma)lly-accepted 
psychological and political tendencies of its constituent 
peoples. In his chapter on Germany he more or less 
confines himself to the growth of the Imperialist tradition, 
to the contrast between the Prussian and the South 
German, and to the rise of an aggressive nationalism. 
Austria he calls “a quiet colony of retired gentlefolk,” and 
his thesis is the pride and fall of the Austrian Empire. 
And had it not been for the evil influence of Germany and 
Austria, and the disruptive revolts of her dependents, the 
Turk had been, as he once was, “an honest, truthful, self- 
respecting man.” These, with a general outline of the 
Balkan cauldron, of the struggle towards enlightenment of 
the Russian Slav, and of the national sentiments of the 
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“SF was in prison and pe came unto me.” 2 


An Urgent Appeal for the Relief of British 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY | 


BY THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION. 


"THE Royal Savoy Association urgently appeals for funds in order to continue the | 
purchase and despatch of a weekly supply of necessities and comforts to relieve { 
the sufferings of 500 British Prisoners in Germany. 


In every instance great care is exercised to ascertain that only necessitous cases are dealt with; and to prevent 
overlapping, all names are submitted to the Prisoners of War Help Committee. 


219 Soca — wear) 



































THE PARCELS, VALUE &Ss. to 10s. include everything that is known 
to be necessary for the welfare and comfort ef the prisoners, 


£1,500 is needed to complete the £6,000 asked for, and any amount, large or small, will be 
gratefully received by : Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN (Chaplain), 


British Prisoners of War Association, Savoy School, Savoy Street, W.C. 


DEAR MaDAM,—Just a few lines in acknowledgment of | 
vour parcel which I received safely on June 22 last. DEAR MADAM,—Just a line on behalf of my husband,a , 
I have been interned here since August 22, 1914, and , Rg RR a 
U you can guess what a treat it was to receive such a prisoner of war interned at R——. Thank you for ! 
pt parcel from the Old Country. I am sure it must have the kindness you have shown in sending him parcels of 4 
cost you a great deal of trouble and worry to make up tole nt ; . : om 
0 such ‘splendid parcels. It seemed as though you knew food. I only wish I could send him more, but I have 0 
o exactly the things we needed most, and I am sure your a little girl to keep and myself, and we are only ! ° 
2 generosity to me—a perfect stranger, as it were—will be a : iad ; Ree “a ¢ 2 
a lifelong remembrance. You may rest assured I and allowed 9s. 6d. a week. I send him one when I can i 
all my comrades here will be pleased when we can afford it. Well, dear friend, my husband wrote and 
Tog hy Pd Gy asked me to thank you for what you have done for | 
o those we hold dear; so we are leoking forward with him. They are only allowed to write so often. Again ° 
eS anxious hearts for that welcome word of peace. Again ial a 1 ciel . ~ : - 4 
0 thanking you for your generosity to me, I beg to I thank you, and hope you will have every succegs in 0 
o remain, life-—Your truly, J— B— . oe 
2 Yours faithfully, I— T—. a 
| Numerous postcards expressing deep gratitude are being received daily, and afford ample proof that the parcels sent out 
Shave safely reached those for whom they were intended, At the moment our list contains 400 names, including 120 TRAWLERS. 
°o 
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Bread helpsthewholefamily sampLe 
to“rise superior’ tothe chills 
and changes of autumn. LOAF 
Write to Bermaline Mills, Ibrox, Glasgow, FREE. 


for name of nearest Bermaline Baker. 
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Water JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


*- j= pER BOTTLE ee beg to draw the attention of con- 
—— noisseurs to 


“FORK COMBINED. ““PERFECTOS No. 2” 
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‘  Fitest Virginia Tobacco. 
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niemiiain dain eo iin mada . , : - 

JRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP SOUGHT by trained 1@ e 6d. 50 se 2/6 
University man, Graduate of two British Universities; well 2e io 

qualified for research work, literary, philosophical, &c.; experienced ses 100 oe 4/9 

speaker; travelled; age 27; married; Nonconformist; ineligible for | 
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Western Allies, make up Mr. McCabe’s book. His final 

chapter deals with the interaction of racial and national 

characteristics. A useful, but by no means original, book. 
~ * 7 


By A GERMAN. Translated by ALEXANDER 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. net.) 


“*J’Accuse.” 
Gray. 


Tus is a translation into English of a work of which 
Fr-~ch and German editions have been recently published 
in Lausanne. It was reviewed by Dr. Holland Rose in 
Tue Nation for May 22nd last, and has met with a very 
large amount of attention throughout Europe. Its appear- 
ance in English is opportune, and it should be read by 
everybody who wishes to know the views on the war of a 
cultured and able German of the old school. 





The Geek in the City. 


Tuis week has seen another sensational fall in the 
New York exchange, which dropped on Wednesday to a 
new low record of 4.48, at which rate it requires £107 10s. 
to pay a debt of £100 in New York. Since then, however, 
there has been a strong rally. Such a depreciation of 
a convertible gold currency like ours in terms of another 
convertible gold currency is a phenomenon which no one 
would have believed possible under any imaginable circum- 
stances, and which, I suppose, could only have arisen under 
these unique conditions. Generally speaking, in international 
exchange gold is only exported or imported in small amounts 
when there is 4 temporary dislocation or a slight disturbance 
of the trade balance. But we are trying to consume a great 
deal more than we produce. Our production has fallen off, 
our private consumption, in spite of the income-tax and 
the beer duty, is as large, and our public consumption, with 
the help of our Allies, enormously larger than usual. If 
the whole nation had been content to buy, say half as much 
as usual, the Navy, the Army, and the armies of France, 
Russia, and Italy might, perhaps, have been supplied, as 
we should then have had a great exportable surplus of com- 
modities, in spite of recruiting. As it is, Mr. McKenna must 
rely upon three factors if imports are to continue from 
America on anything like the present scale. In the first 
place, he must get as many miners returned to the mines, and 
as many mechanics and artisans, &c., as possible returned 
to industries short of labor. Secondly, he must compel 
private economy by heavy taxation; and, thirdly, he must 
borrow as much as the American bankers can afford to lend. 
Otherwise the situation is likely to become more and more 
acute when the crop movement begins. The harvests in the 
United States and Canada are very large, but seem likely to 
be a month later than usual. The experts believe that this 
year’s crops will show an ample surplus, and consequently 
the tendency of wheat is downwards. In fact, English wheat 
has already fallen 15s. or 16s. per quarter from the highest 
point touched in the spring The Bank Return was favor- 
able. In spite of gold exports, the reserve is still rising, 
owing to the coin which is returning from the currency. The 
Stock Markets have been irregular, but on Thursday, thanks 
to the settlement of the coal dispute and a rally in the New 
York exchange rate, home railways improved. The over- 
subscription in Australia of the New Australian Government 
44 per cent. War Loan has naturally given much satisfaction. 


THe AWAKENING or Karrirs. 


_ Apart from the little boom in Americans, the chief 
interest in the House during the past week or so has been 








centred in the growing liveliness of the Kaffir Market. 
August and September is the traditional season for a Kaffir 
boom, and, although present conditions preclude anything 
worthy of that name, the leading shares in this section have 
been gaining strength every day. A certain amount of 
selling has been taking place on account of deceased estates, 
and the market has readily absorbed all the shares offered. 
In some respect the South African gold mines deserve the 
attention of the investor just now. Outputs are being kept 
up to a very high level, and the shortage of labor, which 
before the war was becoming a serious problem, has been 
remedied by a steady flow-of workers from the closed 
diamond mines. Moreover, some Stock Exchange members 
go so far as to pin their hopes on the establishment of a 
premium on gold before peace is reached. Some prominent 
Kaffir shares have already gained substantially on the prices 
quoted at the time the Stock Exchange closed its doors at 
the beginning of the war. But in some cases there is still 
perhaps room for recovery. In this connection a comparison 
of the quotations of certain prominent deep levels may be 
useful to investors :— 


Price on 


Last year’s 
July 30th, 
1914. 


Div. Yield at 
Latest Price. 


. &@& 
8 8 0 


Latest 
Price 


City Deep... ee hen 2B 
Crown Mines eve ose Si ow 
Knight Central _.., _ 2 ade 5-16 

Modderfontein Deep 24 4 25-32 

Rand Mines ... oe oo 4415-16 43-16 

Van Rhyn Deep (New) ... 2 die 2 19-32 1017 3 
Village Deep ... one we 1j ove 13 11 69 
Considering the uncertain outlook confronting most specu- 
lative markets, the comparatively promising prospects on 
the Rand explain why brokers are receiving many inquiries 
from clients whether the time is not ripe for a judiciously 
selected purchase in the Kaffir Market. 


Tue Risk 1x ARGENTINE Ralts. 

The Argentine railway companies will soon be publish- 
ing their reports, but the reason for the recent rise in prices 
is not to be found in the traffic receipts for the past financial 
year. Of the four principal companies the Buenos Ayres 
Western alone shows an increase in receipts, and that of 
only £20,000, while the other lines show declines ranging 
from £274,300 for the Central Argentine to £526,000 for the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern. Since the beginning of July, 
however, a remarkable recovery has taken place. From July 
1st to August 28th the increases have been as follows :— 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific, £124,000; Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern, £62,000; Buenos Ayres Western, £60,000; and 
Central Argentine, £128,200. For this the excellence of the 
crops is responsible, for the export of maize up to the end 
of August exceeded the quantity exported in the correspond- 
ing period of 1914 by no less than 400,000 tons. But it must 
not be forgotten that the figures compare with a period when 
shipping was held up by the outbreak of war. This increase 
in the traffic earnings has naturally been followed by a sub-’ 
stantial advance in prices. The following table shows the 
rise during August, together with the yield, calculated on 
the last completed year’s dividend :— 

Price, Price, 
July 31, Aug. 31, Rise. Yield. 
1915. 1915. £s. d. 
Buenos Ayres Pacific abi ae 423 493 64 Nil. 
Buenos Ayres Gt. Southern ... os we 833 94 600 
Buenos Ayres Western ... ove oes 82 884 64 513 0 
Central Argentine = ove oo += 83% 88 519 6 
No minimum prices have been fixed for Argentine Rails, and 
the market has been a free one, and although there have 
been signs of profit-taking sales during the week, prices 
have been fairly steady. 
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